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“as pleased 
as Punch” — 


that’s how we hope you'll be, too, over the news of a 

more frequent Craft Horizons! Beginning with the November 
issue we will publish six times a year, in place of the present four, 
in association with Westbury Publications, Inc., which 

also manages The Magazine Antiques. It is for us the 
realization of an important goal—the coming of age of the 

only magazine in America wholly devoted to handcrafts 

on the professional level. We'd like you to celebrate this happy 
occasion with us. That's why, although the new one year 

price of Craft Horizons will be $4, we invite you to enter or extend 
your subscription now for a full year at only $3. This 

special rate is open for a limited time only, so 


fill out and mail the coupon below today! 


Craft Horizons 


40 East 49th Street « New York 17 


Please () enter [) extend* my subscription to Craft Horizons for one 
year (6 issues) at the special rate of only $3—a saving of a full dollar 
on the new one year rate. 





I enclose $3 [) Please bill me 


City Zone State. 
This offer expires October 3iet, 1951 




















CRAFTSMEN'S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1951, home furnishings 
exhibition at The Mart, 11th floor, Chicago, Illinois. 


Current throughout the year. Ancient glass, ceramics, jewelry and 
bronze. The Eugene Schaefer Collection, The Newark Museum, 


Newark, New Jersey. 


Current throughout the year. Glassmaking—ancient, early Amer- 
ican and modern, The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 


Current throughout the year. Corning Glass Center, Corning, New 
York. The Museum of Glass, The Library of Glass, The Magic 
of Glassmaking at the famous Steuben Glass Factory. 


Current, indefinite. Seeds of Fashion: The Costume Institute in 
action during its five years at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 

Current, indefinite. The Treasury, newly acquired ecclesiastical 
objects, The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City. 


Through September 24. 1951 Second Annual Exhibition of Ceramic 
Art under auspices of the National Museum of Fine Arts, 
Washington, D. C. Open to artists in metropolitan Washington. 


Through November 15. Silver Heirlooms of Today and Tomorrow, 
an exhibition of historical and contemporary handwrought sil- 
ver sponsored by Handy and Harman, the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, Rochester, New York. 


September 1-20. Wood engraving by Nora Unwin, Sharon Arts 


Center. 


September 5-21. Handcraft in Correlated Fashions, America House 
Gallery, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


September 5-October 21. Italy at Work, Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Oregon. 


September 8-November 11. Ceramics show by faculty of Brooklyn 
Museum Art School, Brooklyn, New York. 


September 16 on. Sculpture and Drawings Exhibit of work of Tom 
Hardy, Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 Southwest Corbett Ave- 
nue, Portland 1, Oregon. 


September 22. Weaver's Guild, Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, 
annual meeting at Bradley Home, Meriden. Date changed 
from September 15. 


September 14-30. “One World of Art”—masterpieces of painting, 
sculpture and ceramics from world collections, also national 
competitive Exhibitions of Sculpture and Arts and Crafts, Fine 
Arts Building, Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, California. 


September 15-October 10. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, 
Detroit Institute of Art, Detroit, Michigan. 


September 26-October 24. Contemporary Furniture—The School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester, New York, at the America 
House Gallery, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


October. Arts relating to Japan, featuring toys. The Newark 
Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 


October 6-27. Form in Handwrought Silver (AFA), Joslyn Mem- 
orial Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska. 


October 16-17. Flower arrangements by the Newark Garden Club, 
The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 


October 24-November 9. Color in Jewelry—The Lapidary Art, 
America House Gallery, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


October 27-November 23. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Yale 
Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut. 


October 28-November 18. Exhibitions, with demonstrations of weav- 
ing and spinning, by the Associated Hand Weavers, at the 
Woodmere Gallery, 9201 Germantown Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Vovember 4-December 2. 16th Ceramic National sponsored by The 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery 
Company, The Syracuse Museum, Syracuse, New York. 

(Continued on page 2) 





study . 
ss ceramics 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


New, exciting ceramics, ceramic sculpture and 
painting courses. Part and full-time. Mornings, 
afternoons, and evenings. Distinguished faculty. 
Fall registration now open. Write for Catalog C. 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. ° NEvins 8-4486 





WEAVING WORKSHOP 
LILI BLUMENAU 


Winter Session Oct. 1-Feb. 1 (15 weeks). Day and 
Evening Classes in Design and Weave Techniques. 
For further details call or write Lili Blumenau, 53 
East 9th Street, New York City. Phone AL. 4-7363. 














STUDENTS LEAGUE 

OF THE Y. W.C.A. 
Men & Women, Day & Evening Closs- 
es in Bookbinding, Cobinetmaking, 


Design, Enameling, Jeweiry, Leather, 
Gems, Metal, Pottery, Woodcuts, 
Weoving, Painting, Sculpture. 32 
hours $30, annual dues $2. Catalog. 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


























Lessons in 


the art | Gerlach Studio 
of | 109 East 31 St., New York City 
Hand Bookbinding MU 9-5830 








PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


DEGREE COURSES: Advertising Design, Architecture, Art Teacher 
Education, Illustration, Industrial Design, and Interior Design. 
CERTIFICATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Illustration, Indus- 
trial Design, and Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 























THE ART OF ENAMELING 
or ENAMELING CAN BE FUN 
By Mizi Otten and Kathe Berl 


A handbook on enameling and how to do it the easiest way. 
Price $1.50. Send check or money order, plus 4¢ postage, to 
KATHE BERL 140 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 














Hand-knotted rugs * patterns and colors to order 
exclusively at Margo de Montane Studio, 
48 East 57 Street, New York, New York 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


BOBBIN 
LACEMAKING 





BY MARGUERITE GUILLET BROOKS 


This is a beginners kit including eight 
straight bobbins, a 50-yd. skein of no. 40/2 
natural linen, a printed pattern, a swatch of 
lace and complete instructions for making: 

1. The lace loom shown above 
2. The basic stitches and 
3. An attractive, useful 8-bobbin edging 


Price post paid $2.00 
Turned bobbins, per doz. $1.25 
BOX 855, DARIEN, CONN. 


CRAFTSMEN’S CALENDAR _ (Continued from page 1) 


November 12-November 24. First International Handwoven Textile 
Competition sponsored by the Seattle Weavers’ Guild, 1625 
Federal Avenue, Seattle 2, Washington. 


Vovember 10-30. Form in Handwrought Silver (AFA), Fine Arts 
Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Vovember 14-December 31. Textile Exhibit by the Omaha Weavers 
Guild, Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska. 


November 28-January 1952. Good Design, best designs in home 
furnishings from 1951 chosen by the Museum Selection Com. 
mittee, The Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


December. Winter show of the Maine Coast Craftsmen at the Farns 
worth Museum, Rockland, Maine. 


December 7-February 24, 1952. American Sculpture Today 1951; 
National Competitive Exhibition, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. Address inquiries to American Sculpture 
1951. 








AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities, 
Publishes Craft Horizons 


Trustees: PRESIDENT Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb; vice-presipent Mr, 
Kenneth Chorley; secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress; TREASURER 
Mr. William J. Barrett; Mr. Richard F. Bach, Mr. David R. Camp 
bell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. René d’Harnoncourt, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mr. George William Eggers, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mr. Ely 
Jacques Kahn, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Dr. Burl N. Osburn, Mr. Henry 
Varnum Poor, Mr. Meyric R. Rogers, Mrs. Owen D. Young. 








Professional courses in the HAND ARTS for the beginner and the advanced student, 


with unusual opportunities for self employment, work in industry, or in teaching. The 


exceptional facilities, a distinguished faculty and a dynamic philosophy of education 


based upon productive work, challenge the beginning student or the craftsman, artist, 


or designer who wishes to carry on a program of research or creative study. The 
program leads to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE degree or a citation for ad- 


vanced work. Courses are offered in: 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 
TEXTILES and textile design 


for information write to: 


THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
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e what 
karat golds 
should 


crattsmen use? 


Our newest booklet answers this with basic 
facts about Karat golds and how to 

work with them. Send for "An Introduction 
to Karat Golds for Hand Craftsmen." 


Chat Seurice Aparimnent 
HANDY & HARMAN 
T+ NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


82 FULTON STREE 
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Designed for 
Easy Hand Weaving 
by Marie Phelps 
of Strawberry Hill 
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@ Yes, famed designer Marie Phelps has “done it again” for 
the hand-weaving sorority. This time it’s five uniquely origi- 
nal guest towels, all different from each other, all strikingly 
different from towels you'll see in other homes. 
It’s too bad our photo can’t do full justice to her art; but we 
promise you that, when you execute her easy-to-weave designs 
with Ederlin pure linen yarn, you'll have guest towels you'll 


be proud to own or give. 


Send for Pattern #5 


Send only 20c for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern #5, 
and complete instruction sheet for all 5 towels. 


Note that by shortening or lengthening the center E D E g E Q td 
Ff » NITY AND £ ARETH gt 


part of the towels, you can weave table mats and 
funners. 


Weave these 
lovely guest 
towels with... 


EDERLIN 


PURE LINEN YARN 









Ederlin Pure Linen 
Yorn comes in 
many weights and 
a wide range of 
exciting colors. 
Send 25¢ for - 
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““Dandelion”—a vat dyed chintz 


selected from our new collection 
of contemporary hand prints 


on silk, linen and cotton. 





——— 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOS ANCELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Mills at Manchester, Conn. 
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Editor 
Mary Lyon 


Assistant Editor 
MARGARET ANDERSON 


4rt Director 
SypNEY BUTCHKES 


Editorial Board 

Frederica Barach 

Eleanor Bitterman 

Mary Ballard Duryee 
Dorothy Giles 

Robert Beverly Hale 

Polly Lada-Mocarski 

Lea Van Puymbroeck Miller 


Aileen O. Webb 


A magazine published by Craft Hori- 
zons, Inc., 32 East 52nd Street, Neu 
York 22, N. Y.. on March, June, 
September and December Ist. Price 
fifty cents a copy. Two dollars a 
year. Copyright 1951. Entered as sec- 
ond class mail matter May 17, 1949 
at the Post O fice at New York, N. Y.., 
under the Act of Varch 3rd, 1879. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A, 





Craft Horizons 
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Craft Horizons—Six Times a Year by Aileen O. Webb 
The Cameo Carvers of Torre del Greco by Eric Lessing 
The Silks of the Harmonists by John Kent Tilton 
Household Objects from Japan 

Wrought Iron by Paul Artaria 

Good Design in Furniture by A. D. Jackson 

Country Clothes a la Carte 

Scenes in Miniature 

Handweaving for the Couture 
Craftsmen’s World 

Young Americans 1951 Competition—A Challenge 
The Workshop—Mechanics of a Potter’s Wheel by Paul St.-GCaudens 
Lacquer Finish by Ernest Brace 

Exhibitions 


Group News 


The Bookshelf 
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OUR COVER * A group of carved and painted rattles used in ceremonial 
dances by the Kwakiut! Indians. Some are ancient, some of more recent 
origin, according to Dr. Emanuel Winternitz, curator of musical instruments 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. These tribes are native to the American 
Northwest, around British Columbia and Vancouver Island. From the Crosby 
Brown Collection. Photographs courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 











sIx times a year 


Craft Horizons has come of age. We plan to celebrate a decade of sure 
and vigorous growth by publishing more often. Beginning with the 
September issue, Craft Horizons will reach its readers every other month, 
or six times a year. We have taken this step primarily because of over- 
whelming demand from our subscribers. The active and loyal response 
of Craft Horizons’ readers has convinced us that it has made a place for 
itself and has filled a particular need not met by any other periodical. 
Craft Horizons is unique in the breadth and variety of its coverage of 
design and craft procedures. I feel confident that we can increase and 
intensify this usefulness. 

Craft Horizons began as a mere mimeographed sheet which went to the 
members of the groups, then stockholders in the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council. These craft groups are still our loyal subscribers. 
In addition, we have rolled up nearly seven times that circulation outside 
the groups. We are aware that its growth has been phenomenal in schools 
and colleges, where it is often used as a textbook. In many classes it is 
required reading. Our decision to print oftener will be most welcome, we 
are sure, in the fields of both art and craft education. 

With our expansion, Mary Lyon will continue as editor, and the edi- 
torial purposes and policies of Craft Horizons will remain unchanged. We 
will, however, be able to offer our readers a greater variety and quantity 
of material than could be fitted into a quarterly. Our constant aim has 
been to help our readers to widen their horizons, and in so doing we have 
widened ours. 

Our expansion will bring us into association with Westbury Publica- 
tions, Inc., which also manages The Magazine Antiques, a monthly whose 
standards and policies are akin to our own. We believe this new associa- 
tion will provide a distinguished framework for Craft Horizons. 

We shall continue, to the best of our ability and with the great wealth 
of world-wide resources at hand, to bring our readers the best in design 

enéss of hand, and handcrafts, past and present. Our purpose is not to supply blueprints 
eye, a cameo carver but to inform, to entertain and to inspire craftsmen to create, on their 


mes his delicate ’ own, objects of beauty and usefulness. ArLeen O. Wess, 
Ona conch shell. President of Craft Horizons, Inc. 











In the town of Torre del Greco (above) 
cameo factory owner Carlo Ascione sorts and 
classifies new shells for 

carvers. Opposite page: a shell is prepared 
first by being cut ona 


circular sau according to directions. 
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Torre del Greco, one of many small towns on the blue 
Mediterranean, is the cameo center of the world. Today 
in Italy cameos are coming back into favor, and cameo 
workers, having heard the news, are besieging the doors 
of Torre del Greco’s twenty-odd cameo factories. A 
generation ago, when cameos were worn, the carvers were 
prosperous ; when the fashion changed and the market 
went down, they were forced to turn to other trades or 
go hungry. These men feel strongly that cameos could be 
and should be a significant economic factor in Italy. 

The dictionary meaning of the word cameo is a carving 
in relief, the opposite of intaglio. It is thought that the 
technique originated in Babylonia, to be taken to Egypt 
and to Greece by the Phoenicians. The earliest workers 
in the craft carved on onyx, sardonyx, lapis lazuli and 
emerald; their cameos were used as seals or stamps to 
mark documents. At the time of Alexander the Great a 
quantity of onyx was brought from India. This gave 
cameo workers impetus and they began to use images of 
their own mythology and history rather than such sym- 
bols as scarabs. More and more cameos were used as 
decoration. One of the earliest collectors was Pope 
Paul II in the Fifteenth Century. 

To Torre del Greco the cameo means a carving on 
coral or various gems, but particularly on shell. Conch 
shells are imported from Central America or West Africa 
by the factories. Each shell yields no more than three to 
five cameos since only a small part—that covered by a 
white or creamy layer—can be used. The value of the 
finished gem is determined by the color and height of 
the layer carved and, of course, by the artistry of the 
work put into the carving. The carvers use designs that 
vary from traditional Greek or Roman heads to more 
individual compositions usually employing religious or 
mythological subjects. Only a few modern designs have 
withstood the test of customer demand. 

At the factory the shells are first sorted and graded 
according to the beauty of their color—pink or brown— 
and to their size. They are then cut on circular saws into 
the desired sizes ready to be distributed to the carvers. 











the cameo carvers 
of ‘Torre del Greco 





BY ERIC LESSING 

















Cameo carving is a highly artistic craft; it must ip 
all cases be done by hand. In Torre del Greco the art Is 
handed down from father to son. Apprenticeship starts 
with the son or grandson peering over the carvers 
shoulder as the design grows under the artist’s hands, 
No wonder certain families have for centuries depended 
upon this work for their livelihood. 

The actual carving is done at home. A cameo artisan 
receives the shell pieces from the factory and, as a rule, 
some indication of the design desired. To keep the pieces 
of shell in place during carving he mounts them on two 
ends of a wooden “handle.” These handles have col. 
lodium heads which are heated over a flame and then 
pressed into the hollow side of the shell piece. When the 
collodium dries the shells are glued firmly to the handle 
and cannot slip during the carving. 

Next, the carver draws a pencil sketch of the design on 


Left above, Raffaele Sorrentino, carver, 
selects shells; next, he mounts them firmly on 
“handles,” pressing heated collodium 

into hollow sides. When sketch is finished (see 


frontispiece ) he uses chisel. 





the shell piece. An experienced craftsman likes to have a 
half dozen or so designs under his chisel at one time. He 
has found that his eyes cannot stand the strain of con- 
centrating on one minute design for a long period. Today 
the greatest precision is required for all cameos since 
only pieces of first quality in the traditional patterns are 
marketed. (In former times, when the demand was high, 
cameos were produced in four different qualities.) Al- 
though certain basic designs are similar, no two first-class 
cameos are ever exactly alike. 

When the carver has put the finishing touches on a 
design he dislodges the cameo from the handle’s col- 
lodium top with a light blow of a hammer. He delivers 
the completed cameos to the factory, where an expert 
(usually a member of the firm) examines them thor- 
oughly. In the firm of Giovanni Ascione and Son a 
second and final inspection is always made by the head 


Above: The minute design is being 

carved slowly and precisely until the traditional 
head is perfect in detail. A busy carver 

cannot concentrate on one shell piece for long 


but must change in order to rest his eyes. 





















of the firm. Carlo Ascione. A world-famous connoisseur 


of the artistic value of cameos, he trusts no one’s judg- 


ment but his own in this matter. Finally, the cameos are 
catalogued and furnished with price tags, ready to be 
sent to various tourist centers in Southern Italy and to 
buvers all over the world. 

The pay of the cameo carver is fixed by the inspector 
according to the perfection of the carving. Nowadays a 
highly expert carver, who at an early age learned the art 
from his father, manages to earn only 35,000 to 45.000 
liras a month ($55 to $75). But in spite of the ups and 
downs of the market he goes right on teaching his own 
sons the ancient family trade. 

The town of Torre del Greco itself lies in the shadow 
of Mount Vesuvius, on the road between Naples and 
Pompeii. It is a typical little Southern Italian city, with 


beauty and squalor side by side. At noon the market 
square is crowded with gesticulating salesmen, swarms 
of ragged children and bustling housewives. In the 
evening the sidewalk cafes resound with political argu. 
ment. The most important news is. of course, “Cameos 
are coming back.” 

The city’s pride is a white Renaissance church and a 
lively little campanile—not as imposing as those of Flor. 
ence and Venice. but with all the natural grace of 
Southern architecture. As for the famous volcano—well, 
the Torre del Greceans are used to it. To be sure. it 
smokes almost constantly and nearby Pompeii and Her. 
culaneum are there to remind everyone that it can do 
more than smoke, but—it is as God wills. These people 
are more absorbed in the possibility of a rising cameo 
market than they are in the vagaries of volcanos. 


Left: Giovanni Ascione examines 
finished cameos to determine value. 
Below left: Sorrentino’s son 

carries new shells. Spanish tourists 
buy cameos in marketplace. 




















BY JOHN KENT TILTON 


the silks of the Harmonists 


Sericulture flourished in 


Pennsylvania over a century ago 


Contrary to the popular belief, sericulture in America 
was at one period a highly successful and lucrative in- 
dustry. Its development is an amazing tale. The place was 
Pennsylvania, the time was the first half of the last 
century, the pioneers were a group called the Harmonists. 
Their saga has at last been placed in a niche of history 
as a part of American folklore—the story of a religious 
cult whose members migrated from the Old World to 
seek religious freedom in the haven named after William 
Penn. In 1844 this communal, self-sustaining group manu- 
factured six hundred pounds of reeled silk. 

In 1803 the Separatists. as they were first called, jour- 
neyed to America from Germany under the leadership of 
George Rapp. They purchased a three-thousand-acre tract 
of land in Butler County, Pennsylvania, where, in the 
semi-wilderness, they hewed out sufficient acreage to 
establish the first of three towns, which they named Har- 
mony. When this site proved inadequate these sturdy 
people made a long trek to Indiana where they acquired 
seven thousand acres on the banks of the Wabash below 
the pioneer town of Vincennes. 





Life began again in New Harmony. But as their in- 
dustrial output increased the Harmonists realized that the 
frontier was too sparsely populated to absorb their prod- 
ucts and they therefore abandoned the town and, in 1824, 
undertook another tortuous migration back to Pennsyl- 
vania. For the third and last site, three thousand acres 
were bought on the banks of the Ohio River a few miles 
from Pittsburgh. This town—called Economy, to connote 
their venture in economics—had a church, streets with 
neat houses. and buildings for their various industries. 
There was even a music hall and a small park for music 
festivals. Considering that the Harmonists numbered no 
more than seven hundred men, women and children, the 
building of three towns in twenty-one years was in itself 
a colossal undertaking. A God-fearing and self-denying 
people, they never flinched at toil and hardships. 

The Harmonist society was entirely self-sustaining. 
Food, clothing and household appurtenances were appor- 
tioned to each family according to its size and require- 
ments. Money was not their medium of exchange nor was 
it essential to their way of life. However, because of the 

















excellent quality of their merino wool, silk, flour, wine, 
whiskey, vegetables, fruit and dairy products, they sold 
any surplus readily at good prices. They kept their 
wealth in safes or hid it on the town site and also in- 
vested considerable amounts in bonds when Pittsburgh, 
as a rapidly growing city, was in need of funds for 
public improvements. During the recurrent periods of 
depression that the young Republic passed through they 
helped the needy of Pittsburgh and nearby towns. It is 
said that no supplicant for food and lodging was ever 
turned away in Economy. 

In 1807 the Harmonist organization took a momentous 
step that vitally affected its future. Celibacy was intro- 
duced. Strangely enough, the new rule originated among 
the younger members. Dr. John S. Duss, in his book, 
“The Harmonists,” writes of what seems an almost para- 
doxical situation: “It was an economic necessity in order 
to sustain the staggering number of members who de- 
pended upon their manual labor for livelihood. Men and 
women alike toiled in the fields. Nursing mothers and 
their babies meant added burdens. It also meant more 
severe rationing of food and milk which in their early 
history was not at all times too plentiful. Celibacy, as a 
result, was adopted, but was not an infallible rule.” 

The silk industry was started in 1826 when Gertrude 
Rapp became interested in sericulture and weaving. Her 
grandfather, the religious zealot George Rapp, had been 
a weaver in Germany and he encouraged her in the new 
enterprise. Miss Rapp progressed in a conservative way. 
Even so, silk stockings were being woven for the women- 
folk as early as 1830 and enough silk was produced to 
supply the Sabbath and festive garments worn by both 
the men and women of the Harmonist society. 

Two cocooneries were erected in 1839, each ninety feet 
long and two stories high, steam-heated in winter. As 
many as eight hundred thousand silkworms were raised 
within the buildings. The bombyx mori silkworms were 
of, the species that produced white cocoons. They gen- 
erated once a year—hence their name, “univoltine” 
worms. Miss Rapp preferred camphor for killing the 
chrysalis within the cocoons to steaming or dry heat. 
They were then stored until ready to be reeled, when they 
were boiled in soft soap and water to loosen the gum. 
Oniy vegetable dyes were used and the silk was slightly 
weighted. The colors were the muted hues of the Victorian 
era. The Harmonists had a preference for mauve, blue. 
rose-red and green. 

The patterned dress silks were woven on a Jacquard 
loom. Miss Rapp punched the cards from her own de- 
signs. A steam-driven power-loom was imported and set 
up by European workmen. The silks woven on it were all 
of narrow width, since the fifty-inch ioom had not yet 
been invented. The Harmonists also purchased a thou- 
sand-dollar loom capable of weaving seven different 
patterns of ribbon at one time. Two machinists were 
brought over from London to install the intricate mech- 
anism of the loom. The demand for Harmonist silks 
satins, voided satin velvets, lampases and satinettes 
soon exceeded production. 

It is interesting to glean from the group’s inventories 
the prices that these textiles brought in the market. The 
plain silks sold for a dollar a yard; figured velvets of 
the best quality sold for five dollars. 

Miss Rapp was awarded three gold medals in recogni- 
tion of her achievements: one at the Franklin Institute of 


Philadelphia in 1838, two others in 1844 at the Boston 
Fair and at the American Institute in New York. 

The severe winter climate of Pennsylvania might well} 
have been unfavorable to the rearing of silkworms and 
the growth of mulberry trees to feed them. But whol 
knows, perhaps the soil of the Ohio River Valley was 
better suited to sericulture than any other in America) 
Certainly the raising of silkworms had been expert 
mented with in the American colonies as far back as the 
Seventeenth Century. James I had encouraged the colo 
nists of Virginia, through bounties, to raise mulbe 
trees and to cultivate silkworms. In the early Eighteentit 
Century the culture was attempted in Georgia as wel 
Just prior to the Revolution, Benjamin Franklin, witht 
his usual interest in new enterprises, had endeavored @ 
establish the industry in Pennsylvania. 

In 1838 a sericulture mania swept the nation from 
Connecticut to the West and South. The planting of @& 
bacco, cotton and other crops was abandoned for the 
cultivation of mulberry trees. It is said that three hum 
dred thousand dollars changed hands in one week for 
mulberry plantings. In a year’s time the bubble burst and 
the newly-planted saplings were ploughed under. 

Needless to say, the level-headed Harmonists were 
smitten with the get-rich-quick fever. Yet they had be 
so successful in their new industry that in 1839, 
year after the debacle of the sericulture boom, they pre 
duced one hundred and fifty pounds of silk yarn. 
zenith was reached in 1844 when close to six hundred 
pounds of reeled silk were manufactured from five to 
thousand pounds of cocoons. When one realizes that] 
takes something like a ton of mulberry leaves to produt 
from thirty to thirty-five thousand silkworms, which 
turn yield twelve pounds of raw silk (silk which still 
the gum in it), one is astounded at their accomplishment 


\t one time there were as many as eighty thousand mul- 





The richly patterned silks here 

on preceding page are examples of designs 
by Harmonist Gertrude Rapp. 

Right: Dress parade of silk costumes, 

all manufactured before 

1850, in the original setting. 


berry trees growing between Economy and Pittsburgh. 
They were of the South Sea variety known as morus 
multicaulis, a species that produces white fruit and pro- 
vides the best feeding for the silkworm and the finest 
quality of silk. The saplings were purchased from the 


government, which was trying to foster the silk industry. 

Two vital circumstances sounded the death knell of the 
silk industry in Pennsylvania, in 1850. One was the lack 
of a protective tariff, the other the want of young appren- 
tices to train as successors to the founders in their declin- 
ing years. The Golden Age of the Harmonists was passing. 
They abandoned their various industries, one by one. 
Silk was one of the first to go. 

Just before the death of the last few members, their 
holdings were liquidated. The American Bridge Company 
purchased their land and changed the name of Economy 
to Ambridge. Fortunately the Harmonists were not rele- 
gated to oblivion. Through the efforts of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, restoration of 
the old buildings is now under way. Also, due to the 
research and writings of Dr. John S. Duss—who was 
reared among the Harmonists, though not of their faith 

we have an authentic history of these industrious peo- 
ple. At the age of ninety-three, he very kindly gave the 
data for this article during my visit to Economy in 1950. 

The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles in New York has 
been fortunate in procuring a goodly collection of the 
silk textiles woven by the Harmonists. At a recent exhi- 
bition, enthusiastic visitors showed a keen interest in these 
textiles and in the venture of silk growing in America. 


John Kent Tilton, Director of the Scalamandré Museum 
of Textiles in New York City, is an authority on restora- 
tion fabrics in the historic mansions of America which 
Franco Scalamandré has refurbished true to period. 





The text of “Household Objects from Japan” and the 

photographs of ceramics and baskets taken by Soichi Sunami ay 
reproduced here courtesy of the Museum of Modern An. 

New York. Of special note are the works of Kazuo Yagi, Kyoto artiy 
who is familiar with the art of Picasso, Klee and Miro 
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Small disposable teapot above, comparable to our paper cup. 


Below and right, white glaze, black decoration, 
by Kazuo Yagi. Also his, the white vase below the bowl, opposite page. 
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The simple forms of these household objects, while they 
illustrate the Japanese craftsman’s continuing tradition 
of subtlety, elegance and economy, are directly related to 
the contemporary Western concept of good design. Most 
of them were collected in Japan by Mr. and Mrs. 
Antonin Raymond and lent to the Museum of Modern Art 
for an exhibition there last spring. Mass production 
techniques mistakenly used to suit a foreign market are 
rapidly overpowering the Japanese craftsmen, but most 
of these can still be purchased in Japanese stores. 

The Japanese do not make our distinction between fine 
and applied art. Because Japanese art depends for its 
appeal on a highly subjective emotional content, ex- 
pressed with generally accepted visual symbols, a teapot, 
a painting, or three flowers arranged in a vase offer to 
the Japanese equally rewarding experiences. 

All of these shapes are generated by considerations of 
use. Without exceeding the limitations of function, Jap- 
anese craftsmen achieve variety with refinements of 
contour, sensuous glazes appealing equally to the hand 
and eye, close color harmonies, and a decoration at once 
restrained in application and bold in design. 


























Left, center, a hanging 
flower basket with ~ 
bamboo section for water. 
Below, brown teapot 

with characteristic handle ; 
the teacups are in pale 
celadon with brown edges. 






































BY PAUL ARTARIA 


Wrought lron 


Handwrought iron from the Swiss 


School for Locksmiths in Basle 


It is one of the characteristics of this technical age that 
professions based on handcraft are being pushed aside 
more and more by industrialized manufacture and are 
fast losing the importance they once had. Within a few 
decades century-old traditions and trade knowledge have 
been lost. Today it has even become difficult to find 
masons capable of repairing or rebuilding historic build- 
ings, or potters who are able to erect ovens with glazed 
tiles in the traditional manner. Of course, this develop- 
ment is not taking place at the same pace everywhere; it 
is faster and more complete in countries where large- 
scale industries are all-important and somewhat less 
pronounced in others, such as Switzerland, where trades- 
men have been able to hold their own beside a highly 
eficient industry. In the northern countries, especially in 
Sweden and Denmark, the position is similar In the 
North, carpentry, pottery and weaving may still be found 
in numerous very efhicient small enterprises and domestic 
trades, and they are carried on with remarkable economic 


and artistic success. 


All five original door-knockers, 
three above right and two on the opposite page 
were handsomely designed by Josef Ruggle. 


The fact that such trades still exist in these countries 
is by no means due to the smallness of the country, nor 
is it a matter of sheer coincidence. These countries have 
long been convinced that in these domestic trades lie 
values which must be maintained at all costs and which, 
once lost, can never be recovered or replaced. There are 
many ways of guarding these values. Various projects 
have been initiated for adapting this kind of work to the 
modern way of living, and for making them profitable in 
spite of the apparent economic superiority of industrial 
production. Unions of handcraft tradesmen, protective 
societies and trade schools, have again and again brought 
out the advantages of products made by efficient trades- 
people. The exhibitions, publications and educational 
courses which they sponsor have given to the younger 
generation the necessary insight, knowledge and skill to 
carry on the trades. 

Closely allied to the problem of craftsmanship is the 
question of ornamentation. Fanatical disciples of a con- 
structure either refuse to 


sistent technical-industrial 























Box designed by Artaria and Ruggle, 
wrought and engraved by Joseph Riegger. 


Graceful grave ornaments; cross, left, Bruno Leuthold; 
floral motif below, designed and executed by Josef Ruggle. 

















accept ornamentation in any form or, at best, consider 
it as an unnecessary and ridiculous remnant of an era 
which they can no longer take seriously since it is defi- 
nitely passé. It must be admitted, of course, that orna- 
ment on an industrial product is superfluous and may 
actually decrease its value; also, that many excellent 
forms have been found for manufactured products which 
are based solely on the end use of the product and its 
material. Ornament is something for the craftsman. 

There are certain tasks which cannot be solved by 
mass production. In a Roman or Gothic chapel, for in- 
stance, even the most carefully manufactured chair, ma 
produced, will seem out of place, whereas a handmade 
lessin seat will look exactly right because it is in keep 
ing with its surroundings. 

The Swiss School for Locksmiths 


craftsmen in 


full-fledged 
three 


turns 


tradesmen into master courses of 


terms. It is the conscious aim of this school to counteract 


the present-day attitude that a “more or less sufficient 


average’ is enough, an attitude taken by trade unions. 


trade societies and even. in many cases. by the govern- 


Massive hinges handwrought by Gebhardt 
Spettel, Alfred Schneider. 


abou e: top, 
























































Copper pitcher with surface decoration 
designed and made by Joseph Ruggle. 


ment. This school, on the contrary, wants to produce a 
“qualified few.” The further training, on an individual 
basis, of a relatively small number of craftsmen who are 
especially talented is steadily gaining in importance and 
forms a bulwark against the spirit of materialism and the 
attitude of most people that anything done en masse is 
well done. This kind of training is gaining slowly in all 
sorts of work. To this movement belongs the future. And, 
to all appearances, it is the first step toward a new edu- 
cational system in the schools. It also will bring freedom 
to elementary schools and colleges, and will eliminate 
the current regimentation and cramming. In foreign 
countries, also, such courses have been introduced widely 
and continue to develop. 

The drafting and the execution of artistic pieces of 
handcraft are, however, only part of the program of the 
Locksmiths’ School. A purely formal-creative training 
would of course be unrealistic and would probably turn 
the pupils into dreamers who never come down to earth. 
It is therefore of great importance to keep in balance the 
technical side of the training and work. The work of the 
pupils in this school plainly shows how much creative 
power lies hidden in simple, natural young people of 
today. It often happens that a locksmith is called upon 
to perform tasks that are somewhat of a problem from 
the formal artistic point of view. It is hoped that this 
work, samples of which are shown here, will inspire 
tradesmen in this field to creations of their own. 


Paul Artaria, Swiss architect, and Wep{ and Company of 
Basle, publishers, have given Craft Horizons permission 
to abridge “Training in Handcraft” from Mr. Artaria’s 
book “Wrought Iron Work”, together with examples of 
handwrought work from the Swiss School for Locksmiths. 




















BY A. D. JACKSON 


good design in Furniture 


When an article is presented to me which is made in 
simple fashion by a young person or by an elderly be- 
ginner, my reaction tends to be one of great sympathy. 
On the other hand, when a piece of furniture is placed 
before me which shows some pretension of style, my 
expectations are inclined to be rather exacting. This ap- 
parent kindliness toward the former and seeming severity 
toward the latter constitute, at first glance perhaps, a 
strange combination of reactions. 

In the first instance, the article—even if somewhat 
crudely executed—must perforce serve its utilitarian pur- 
pose well, for its direct usefulness is the only thought 
which impelled its construction. If it had not been able to 
serve the purpose for which it had been intended (such as 
a box to be used for storage). it would have been quickly 
set aside, eliminated even by the less experienced ob- 
server, or would most likely never have been made at all. 

In the case of the second example, the furniture piece 
with stylistic attempt (such as a table with shaped apron 
or leg) was motivated by thought additional to that of 
utility. Even if the stylistic effect indicated some measure 
of sophistication, still we must—before accepting it— 
search the piece for those thoughts. To see if the thoughts 
do exist, and, if so, whether they have been justified in 
the final product, brings us directly into the very practical 
problem of designing the piece itself. 

From both instances above it is easy to gather that, 
to design a piece of furniture, it is necessary to conceive 
of it as a whole before a hand is laid to it. This involves 
thinking the piece out to its completion. A clear-cut con- 
cept, which is finally arrived at by the initiator, is then 
the result of all the thoughts which have motivated it. 

To form a concept, therefore, to evaluate a concept al- 
ready formed, to translate a concept from mind (or 
paper) to the actual object, to judge the worth of a con- 
cept from a completed product. it is necessary to have 
these motivating thoughts well in mind. Due to living 
conditions, circumstances and events (at home and 
abroad), desires, hopes and previous associations, they 
may be variously interpreted from age to age. from place 
to place, from person to person. Though permitting dif- 
ferent interpretations, the good craftsman will not lose 
sight of the essential and almost unchanging character of 
the thoughts motivating his concept, if the latter is to 
he judged of good design. 

As an example of one such thought, we may say that 
the design of a piece of furniture must be so well planned 
that it will be useful. As I stress such a seemingly obvious 
truth, I am reminded of the time when I was asked if I 
could, once and for all, settle the anxiety of a lady who 
had purchased as a center piece for her crowded apart- 
ment a combination folding dining-table and desk-cup- 
board. Not long after her purchase, the swinging part of 
the legs and table broke down three times. Each time, she 


Integrating Esthetic 
Values with Material, W orkmanship 
and Utility 


had a different cabinetmaker repair it. Now that it had 
broken down again, she was exasperated. 

Following my examination of this piece of furniture, I 
was able to explain that each cabinetmaker she engaged 
had done an honest job in repairing it back to its original 
condition. This, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been the most economical procedure. The case was 
made of very good materials, and was otherwise sturdily 
constructed. 

Why. then, did it break down? I explained that this was 
due most decidedly to poor designing. The error was 
committed on the “drawing board,” not in the “work- 
shop.” The hinged joint provided could never satisfac- 
torily support the weight of heavy dishes which a dining 
board must carry, thus failing in its primary function. 

To correct it, an entirely different type of joint would 
have to be incorporated at the points of stress, which I 
explained in detail. This would cost as much as the com- 
bined charges of the three previous cabinetmakers, but 
there would be no further breakdown. At this point, T 
assumed that the owner would discard the piece. Instead, 
she asked that it be corrected. 

Each age will finally insist upon the matter of utility. 
If a table cannot be put to use, if it cannot serve the pur- 
pose for which it had been intended, it will soon be dis- 
carded. Now, to make it properly fit for use, the furniture 
piece—in addition to being comfortable to sit at and con- 
venient in size—must also be strong enough to withstr id 
the considerable weight of food, dishes and leaning a1 v 
Stability then will imply the best of workmanship. $ ch 
workmanship must be exercised in the conceptual ge 
by the designing mind, just as much as in executirn by 
the skilful hand. 

The pride of good workmanship—be it that of precise 
and strong joinery, protective and tasteful edging, thor- 
ough surfacing or artistic finishing—would, however, be 
wasted on poor materials. It follows, then, that stability 
also implies the use of good materials and the most fitted 
application of these. We thus see that design, work and 
material soon become inseparable. Where thoroughgoing 
efforts and sound results are made available, judicious 
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segments of the buying public are prepared to give proper 
compensation for “value received.” 

It further develops that the purchaser of a piece of 
furniture has, to be sure, added wishes. Consciously or 
otherwise, he is quick to respond to the furniture which 
gives him delight. Not only does he desire a piece to be 
useful in all its aspects, but he also wishes to derive from 
it some measure of pleasure—for he must live with it. 
For the owner not to tire of it, the furniture piece should 
in itself be not only pleasing to the eye but should also 
settle itself comfortably in its intended surroundings. 

Furthermore, if the craftsman is to do his best work, 
the piece of furniture should esthetically please him also. 
In this instance, if a notably poor design should be re- 
quested of him, he would do better to refuse the job. Not 
only would he find it trying and difficult to do his best 
work, but also he would not receive proper credit for his 
efforts. While impartially aware and cognizant of the 
variabilities and vagaries of human desires, the true 
craftsman— in .his efforts to. please both his client and 
himself- 
certain necessities for restraint and observations which 
make for good taste. 

One of the major factors controlling the making of a 


will in his conceptual design not lose sight of 


piece is balance. Balance brings harmony of line or of 
mass. A furniture piece properly balanced in dimension 








or in weight has decorative value of its own, as would 
also its subsidiary parts or surface embellishment if kept 
in balance. Imbalance in cabinetmaking can lead to dis 
aster—broken dishes or broken bones! 

In the matter of proportion, the craftsman starts by 
apportioning the weight or dimensions of his design s0 
that strength or space is provided where they are most 
needed. Once he has come to a decision regarding the 
most desirable weight or dimensions of stock at the needed 
points, he is then able to taper away into lighter dimen 
sions or other decorative motives within the concept. In 
good designing, all such decorative values rise out of and 
are governed by the structure of the furniture piece, just 
as the construction itself is governed by utility. 

For those desiring further decorative enrichment, all 
efforts in figured veneering or line inlay, in carving oF 
painting, must observe the same principles as already 
outlined, if they are to remain within the fold of good 
and lasting design. Indeed, the cabinetmaker must see to it 
that no such efforts be so employed as to belie the orig: 
inal purpose for which the piece of furniture was i 
tended. He must further insist that no decorative effort be 
permitted to malign or destroy his good design. Instead, 
he is to expect any such surface expression to be sub- 
servient to and in harmony with the structural elements 
of the piece at hand. To mold gently a line which is al- 




















A humidor as an example of utility 
and beauty. Left to right: a view of “through 
dovetailing” in satin-wood; the box 

complete, with decorative inlay of thuya wood; 
a capacious interior for storage. 


ready there may in some instances enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of an edge immeasurably, and yet not violate the 
integrity of the piece as a whole. 

By going through all the necessary features so com- 
pletely that they become crystallized into a clear concept 
of design, a given problem may be solved. For example, 
let us take the order of a young lady who desired for her 
husband’s birthday a humidor with capacity for six to 
eight boxes of cigars. She wanted it so styled that it would 
blend with her collection of French and English furniture. 
She also indicated her preference for satinwood and 
thuya (which resembles the burl of walnut). 

The first step was to determine the most favorable 
dimensions, which would conveniently allow the storage 
and removal of the boxes of cigars and two humidifiers. 
At the same time, efforts had to be made so to proportion 
these inside dimensions that they would result in a pleas- 
ing exterior. In order to avoid too bulky an appearance. 
shaping the front and sides to give the effect of gentle 
curves seemed to be the happiest solution. 

Now to include within the design the materials re- 
quested — namely, satinwood and thuya burl — special 
consideration would have to be given to their character- 
istics. The box was to be lined with Spanish aromatic 
cedar to preserve the aroma of the cigars. 

Cigars are a vegetable product containing moisture, 


Art, he gave special emphasis to the values of design and 
craftsmanship. This is the third in the series on design. 


quite apart from that of the humidifiers. Spanish aro- 
matic cedar absorbs moisture rapidly, thus having a high 
coefficient of expansion and contraction. The humidor 
was to be placed in a room which would be heated in the 
winter time. The outside walls of the humidor would 
therefore he exposed to excessive dryness, while its in- 
side walls would suffer from excessive moisture: two 
battling opponents! Subjected to such continual warfare, 
humidors have been known to crack at the seams. Hence, 
it would not be feasible to use satinwood veneer because 
of its poor gluing properties, especially on the convex 
surfaces of the proposed design. 

Turning to solid satinwood, the strength and habits of 
this medium dictated the choice of joinery: to wit, the 
old and strongest friend of the cabinetmaker — the 
“through dovetail.” Since this joinery would be evident 
on the outer surface, it would have to be incorporated 
into the design of the humidor. Boards were selected so 
that the lively grain of this wood could run into the dove- 
tails and continue around the box, thus blending the 
smoothly rounded dovetails with the gentle sweep of the 
curved sides and serpentine front. 

Tied together with one oval inlay of thuya wood, this 
humidor illustrates the blending of medium, proportion, 
restraint in delineation and embellishment, the wishes of 
the client, as well as the skill of the cabinetmaker. 


A. D. Jackson, proprietor of “Old Staten Island Crafts- 
men” is a professional cabinetmaker and designer. In a 
recent series of lectures at the Metropolitan Museum of 
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In a corner of Alice Maynard’s shop at 558 Madison Ave. 
nue, New York, a unique assortment of conversation 
pieces is to be found. Here Vivienne conjures up her 
hand-made clothes and accessories in designs which re. 
quire the exercise of many crafts. She concentrates on 
imaginative detail more than on over-all form, but her 
skirts have a flattering swing, her belts and other items 
are virtually indestructible. Vivienne gets her inspiration 
from many unlikely sources in the vegetable, mineral 
and animal kingdoms including ceramics, hand-wrought 
metal work, wood, glass, sequins, and especially from the 
everyday things around her. All are topical and witty and 
no two of her finished products are alike. Whether she is 
fashioning a button or decorating a sweater, belt or cock- 
tail skirt, each creation is—just that, a creation. A re- 
markable originality stamps them all. 

Typical of Vivienne’s work is the skirt pictured op- 
posite. On a chintz print, each of the more than two 
hundred butterflies is stuffed with cotton wadding and 
embroidered in outline. Each body is jeweled and the 
tracery on the wings is studded with sequins. She brings 
out the same kind of raised relief on any clearly defined 
print. An outstanding example of this is a “canasta” 
skirt with half a dozen decks of cards pointed up with 
heart-shaped jewels. 

Another method of obtaining surface interest is illus- 
trated by a strawberry-print skirt. Each jeweled berry is 
partially cut out so that it stands away from the material. 
Through the openings can be seen a pleated petticoat of 
the same print, but in organdy: 

A variation on the theme of puffing is to cut out the 
stuffed designs and appliqué them onto contrasting fab- 
rics. Unusual appliqués are important in Vivienne’s de- 
signs. Sweaters, skirts and belts—all made to order— 
interpret cleverly the customers’ special interests and 
talents. People have their farms, their pets, their work, 
their hobbies translated into appliqué with a wealth of 
entertaining, personalized detail. Each request presents 4 
new problem in approach. Vivienne makes use of straw, 
chintz, leather, velvet, gold bullion, and many other ma- 
terials, but most of all she likes hand-cut felt, decorated 
with raised paint and whatever other materials create the 
most convincing three-dimensional illusion. 

Matching fringe or braid and buttons are added to car- 
digans. Around the neckline and cuffs of a map sweater, 
miniature fabric globes are attached. Buttons and fringe 
of imitation newsprint are pictured on the magazine 
sweater, left center. 

Vivienne’s genre leans toward the naturalism of 4 
world in miniature. She achieves a_three-dimensional 
quality with the raised paint and also by superimposing 
layers of felt. The wardrobe trunk on the upper left-hand 
corner of the sweater, top left, has a separate piece of 
material for each dress and each one is a replica from 
the owner’s real wardrobe. The hangers are metal. Actual 
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Far left, topical cashmere sweaters 

with three-dimensional treatment; in center 
Craft Horizons looms larger than “Life” ; 
poodles at bottom done in seed pearls on pale 
blue; above, sweater and chintz 

“butterfly” skirt, below “Noah's Ark” in felt. 





























































Buttons, gadgets and a golfer’s special order. 


lace borders the petticoat falling from the drawer. 

A gray chintz skirt with a packing-case and all its 
contents illustrates Vivienne’s ingenuity with oddly, ag- 
sorted materials. The crate is of felt painted to simulate 
wood, Real straw, for excelsior, protrudes from the slats 
and real crystal prisms dangle from a felt candelabrum. 
If she does a lamp, it has a light cord and plug; if a 
chair, it is upholstered with fabric. A glass of beer on a 
rumpus-room skirt is made of isinglass on felt foam. 
The buttons—one of Vivienne’s specialties—accurately 
supplement each theme. They are dyed to match, carved, 
baked in a kiln, cast, or molded to any desired shape, as 
shown above. Vivienne does three new buttons every 
day, and she has been at it for some eight years. She 
naturally avails herself of the services of artists and 
artisans who execute her ideas in short order. 

When it comes to belts, Vivienne’s propensity for the 
unusual leads to unexpected juxtapositions of material, 
such as fur with burlap, velvet with denim, turkish towel- 
ing with suede, wool embroidery with calf. To harmonize 
with the sweaters, woven belts furnish a background for 
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the same kind of whimsy. The felt appliqués are also 
used on calf-lined velvet belts. French postcards with 
scenes beneath their movable flaps are on brown velvet. 
When the flaps are lifted, pink felt ladies peek out. 

Another craft which Vivienne utilizes for belts is petit 
point. Whole strips of it are mounted on leather. She 
often uses small insets, framed in calf or antelope. The 
style of the belt is determined by the shape of the piece. 
Heart shapes, free-form curves and shield designs are 
good up front. From these, in leather matching the 
piping, she makes a contoured belt of great beauty. 

{ stylist, with an eye for the complete costume as well 
as its minutiae, Vivienne likes to coordinate belts with 
the customer’s own dress, or even her entire wardrobe. 
With color swatches of one woman’s clothes, she enamels 
coins to match and uses these as studs on a belt. Another 
plan is to take the material of a dress, such as a strip 
of knitted fabric, and insert it into a cut-out, scalloped 
belt. She often takes this same material and makes it into 
braid to emphasize the neckline and pockets of a sweater. 

Vivienne is a woman of unlimited energy. She is a fer- 
tile source of ideas and each one starts a chain reaction. 
Her inspirations spring from anywhere at any time—one 
might almost say asleep or awake. Every morning she 
opens her eyes on a flock of notes jotted down at night. 
The very food she eats at dinner is likely to suggest 
decoration for a sweater or skirt. She need only rum- 
mage through her supplies to make something materialize 
like magic. Things move quickly with her, from the 
initial idea to the finished article, because she has one 
full-time associate who tracks down the items she needs. 

Occasionally something springs full-blown in her im- 
agination, such as the “tossed salad” skirt. The need 
arose for something original in serving aprons. On the 
instant, Vivienne had the exact formula. She described 
a lettuce-green chintz skirt with a deep gathered pocket. 
The detached front of this pocket provides a functional 
apron. The whole skirt is decorated with painted felt 
salad ingredients, from artichoke to zucchini, repeated in 
miniature on the apron. 

Although Vivienne has never strayed far from New 
York, traces of Old World detail are to be found through- 
out her work. Remarkable too is her perfectionism, con- 
sidering that she has never studied any of the skills she 
uses. Intuitive rather than academic, she likes to work 
empirically, not from sketches. She surrounds herself 
with great heaps of swatches, beads, baubles, pictures, 
notes and sundry objects that are apparently unrelated. 
She tries one thing after another until the finished piece 
emerges, perfectly integrated. People give her their old 
boxes of trinkets and return, perhaps, to recognize part 
of a dining-room lamp transformed into a captivating 
appliqué. Nothing is safe from her ingenious devising 

















Narcissa Thorne, famed for her miniature period in- 


variety of subjects in shadow-boxes. Over two hundred 
pieces, shown at the Ferargil Galleries in New York last 
spring, include a series called “Old France,” another 
“Old England,” “Perspectives,” after Claude Lorrain, 
the opera and the ballet! There is also a set of period 
scale interiors called “Conversation Pieces”’—done with 
enchanting backgrounds and color schemes of Thacke- 
ray’s or Jane Austen’s day. These are inhabited by ele- 
gant creatures resurrected from Ackermann’s “Repository 
of 18th Century Costume Prints.” 

For the most part, Mrs. Thorne’s shadow-boxes are 


done in three-dimensional objects. Some of them measure 








scenes in Miniature 


teriors, has branched out into new fields, using a wide 


Interiors from the series, 

“Conversation Pieces”, background the England of 
Jane Austen’s day. Light fixtures, 

table ornaments of real metal and glass. Below, 
the gathering of the clans before 

Edinburgh Castle, brilliant in plaids. 





quite four-and-a-half inches deep. She has painted in 
the backgrounds of the outdoor scenes, wooded ‘hills, 
castles and skies complete with clouds and birds a-wing. 
Other backgrounds, as of the hunting scenes, are famous 
English mansions taken from old prints or books. 

Many will remember the superb presentation of archi- 
tectural models made by Mrs. Thorne for the New York 
World’s Fair of 1940. These miniature rooms cover many 
periods from Tudor and Jacobean days through the 
Victorian, Regency, Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette to 
modern English, French and American rooms. It took 
approximately fifteen years to complete these little 
masterpieces; the services of numerous craftsmen from 
all parts of the world were required to bring them to 








Scene reminiscent of Claude Lorrain cut from old prints in 


warm sepia tones, suggests Toiles de Jouy. Left below, from “Scenes of 


Old France”, lead figures in glowing royal colors. 
Below right, English hunt meet in front of old manor house. 




















From the series “Old England”, three scholars hold discourse 


in medieval Oxonion hall; pillars are of marbleized paper. 


perfection. The period rooms, all in the scale of one inch 
to the foot, have been exhibited in many museums. They 
are now installed in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The shadow-boxes are quite another story. Mrs. Thorne 
says the making of these was in the nature of play com- 
pared to architects’ commissions which heretofore have 
constituted the greater part of her work in miniatures. 
While they are scrupulously scaled and show her fine 
sense of character and period, Mrs. Thorne has given her 
imagination a free rein. These are not necessarily faithful 
copies of anything and, further. she has taken the game 
out of doors. Among the most fascinating adjuncts in 
these are the brilliantly-colored lead figures—elaborately 
ornamental! after the manner of Continental lead soldiers. 
These jewel-like figures seem to breathe and move as in 
the hunt meet and the chase and in the gathering of the 
clans, in their authentic tartans, before Edinburgh Castle. 

\ group called “Perspectives” includes scenes remi- 
niscent of Claude Lorrain, in warm shades of rosy sepia. 
These are cut from old prints and set in layers in deep 
shadow-boxes, just as the old French paper theatres for 
children were. There is usually an architectural element 
at the back, against a painted sky and then the layers of 
trees, with figures and animals in the foreground. In 
coloring and effect they suggest vividly the more elab- 
orate Toiles de Jouy. 

In a series called “Old France” lead figures appear in 
the lavish robes and ermines of ancient kings and 
queens, with royal colors and gold crowns. A particularly 
beautiful one of “Old England” shows three robed 
scholars against an exquisite ecclesiastical background. 
The lantern overhead is made from bits of ormolu put 
together by a jeweler. The columns at each side are made 
of marbleized paper. This is used also for some of the 
lloors in “Conversation Pieces.” 
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These charming interiors repay the closest serutiny for 
detail. Draperies at the windows are real fabric, moiré or 
satin, cut, folded and sometimes edged with gimp. The 
rugs are bits of embroidery or petit point taken from box 
tops. Chandeliers and candelabra are made from ermolu, 
beads, bits of glass. The furniture units are carved and 
built and decorated with small metal elements. Tiny 
watches are used for clock faces, the pictures on the 
walls are real miniatures. A paper weight is a glass but- 
ton with bright flowers in it. Sometimes decorative wall 
panels are end papers cut from_old books. An interesting 
wall hanging is a brooch, with a spray of old-fashioned 
flowers under glass. 

Amusing and gay are Mrs. Thorne’s theater pieces, 
scenes from the ballet and the opera; Queen Victoria, to 
the life, seated in her sumptuous vitrine; a mirror- 
trimmed window looking from a penthouse, overlooking 
the towers of Manhattan as of 1951. 

The frames of Mrs. Thorne’s shadow-boxes are varied. 
Most of the “Conversation Pieces” have elegant picture 
moldings. Others use glass in rich, deep colors, marble- 
ized or simulating tortoise shell. All of these elements 
she selects and designs. Her frames are put together by 
an expert. In all of her work she employs craftsmen who 
are masters in their fields. The shadow-boxes shown at 
the Ferargil Galleries were for sale at $65 to $300 and 
many of them were sold. Mrs. Thorne donated the pro- 
ceeds of this sale to the Woman’s Exchange in Chicago, 
a project which is very near to her heart. 


The name of Narcissa Thorne is associated with things 
in miniature. From early youth she has been a collector 
of tiny objects and contends she has the “lens of a hen” 


in her eyes—for very little in the diminutive escapes her. 
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At top, handbags made of leather and tweed 
fabrics, handwoven at Hillandale Mill, above. 


handweaving for the Couture 





At Pomfret Center, in the rolling wooded countryside of 
northeastern Connecticut, Holiday Fabrics are hand 

















woven by the Hillandale Mill, and find their way to the : 
cutting tables of America’s leading suit makers. Here in , 
a fine old red barn, with rooms lined in knotty pine, are 


the looms which are manned by gifted young weavers 
recruited from the neighborhood. They have all received 
their training at the mill. 

Bordered by old-fashioned flowers, the mill itself is 
situated on a hill crest which provides enchanting vistas. 
Nearby is the house and greenhouse of the Hillandale 
farmer. Down the slope is an enormous red barn for the 
















Hereford population, with an attached guest house. Even 
when unoccupied this cottage breathes hospitality. The 
spacious white cottage of the owner, used for vacations of 
company members,.is hidden from the mill by sugat y 
maples. } 

This gracious New England property consists of some 
1300 acres, providing pasturage for flocks of sheep a) 
well as the Herefords. It has the low stone walls, typical 
of Connecticut, bordering the lanes of the estate 
dividing cultivated fields from pastures. It was purchase@ 
by Mr. Henry Booth for Amalgamated Textiles as a re 
creation spot for members of his company. 

Not long after this, Mr. Booth conceived the idea 
converting the horse barn into a weaving mill. This prof 
ect. which was started three-and-a-half years ago, now 
produces some hundreds of yards a week of the finest 
handwoven Shetland-type suitings. A very special blend 
of imported wools constitutes a fabric of unusual texture 
which appeals to the most exacting designers and man 
facturers in America. 

Deeply versed in the weaver’s trade, and responsible 
for the successful operation of the mill, is Mr. James 








Nicholson, superintendent, who came there from Scot- 
land. With his technical knowledge he translates the de- 
signers’ samples into the perfect finished piece goods. 
Hillandale looms are of the fly-shuttle type. Unusual 
for handwoven goods, the fabric is 58 inches wide after 
shrinkage. Except for the new creations which are all 


fulled and pressed on special sample equipment, the pieces 
are sent outside for finishing. 

The designing unit, under the direction of Miss Doris 
Holzinger, includes a room where all sample making 
yarns are stored in bins. Some thirty or forty ground 
shades comprise this stock, but the variety is unlimited 
because whenever a new hue is needed Miss Holzinger 
dyes her own. The principal room of this group is the 
studio, sunny and golden with its knotty pine walls, 
antique furnishings and copper accessories. In these sur- 
roundings, Miss Holzinger, who learned her craft in Bel- 
gium, creates and executes the new styles. She uses the 
old-fashioned flowers and autumn colors to inspire her 
creations, as shown on the sample cards. 

The styles are first sketched on draft paper, and later 
worked out on Miss Holzinger’s own loom. The samples 
are usually made in the form of blankets so that eighteen 
to twenty-one color combinations can be obtained in one 
pattern. In this way there is great latitude for the de- 
signer, who obtains unique and striking results. 

At the top of the steep and narrow stable stair is a sur- 
prise—a long, pine-panelled showroom with wide counters 
and deep shelves filled with a colorful variety of finished 
materials. These are sold at retail for $12 a yard. Also 
for sale is a handsome line of handmade handbags in 
Hillandale fabric with leather or felt trim. Special orders 
are taken for these at $12 to $14. 

Beyond the showroom is the department where the 


warps are dressed, beamed and drawn-in. They are then 
ready to be woven on the loom. 

Mr. William Hodde, who heads Holiday Fabrics Inc., 
the mill’s sales agents, operates at the mill and with cus- 
tomers in New York and various other cities. 

It is no accident that this venture—a little mill away 
from the mill—has turned into a successful business. As 
a leader in the textile industry, Mr. Booth was not only 
conscious of the potentialities, but also able to surmount 
the obstacles which any such project presents. 

A final and most important factor in this success story, 
from the craftsman’s point of view, is Hillandale’s market- 
ing position. Every handweaver knows that it is all that 
he can do to keep up with his production, let alone sell 
it. In addition to having the contacts, Hillandale can 
gauge the taste of the big name designers. It is possible 
for them to develop the exclusive patterns and colorings, 
effective but well-bred for town or country, which Hattie 
Carnegie and Anthony Blotta will want for their autumn 
lines. The list of their customers reads like the Blue Book 
of the fashion trades—Philip Mangone, Finger & Rabiner, 
Norman Block, Charles Nudelman, Tom Brigance, and 
Saks Fifth Avenue, to mention a few. 

The many auspicious factors surrounding the Hillan- 
dale venture are beyond the reach of most handweaying 
studios, even where a number of weavers are engaged. 
The problems of inventory—having a sufficiently varied 
color range without tying up too much money, for ex- 
ample—are almost insurmountable for a small scale 
operation. But it shows what can be done and done 
profitably. It also demonstrates for the handweaver that 
there is an expansive market in the industry for hand- 
woven fabrics, provided they are original in style and 
color and sound in construction and price. 


Doris Holzinger, designer, drew 
inspiration for this collection from old- 
fashioned flowers and autumn colors. 
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A Challenge to the Future 







































A Selection of Prize-Winning Entries from the 


Annual Young Americans Competition, 195] 





In maturity we look on youth as something rare and 
fine. We turn to the young with a sense of expectation. 
Will they carry the torch one step further than we were 
able to? Can we help them on their way? 


There is of course no complete answer to these ques- 





Betty Cooke’s silver and ebony pins and necklace tions. Every new generation meets its own problems in 
its own way and is always sure it is right. There will 
always be a few who are superior, more who are mediocre 
or poor. At great intervals there will be a new bright 


star. born to lead, not follow. But even such a star can 





profit from opportunity. 

The annual competitive exhibition for Young Ameri- 
cans, begun in 1950 by the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council, is designed primarily to offer opportu- 
nities to young craftsmen—a chance to present their work 
to the public, to receive the judgment of craftsmen and 
artists who have already achieved a reputation and to 
compare their work with that of their contemporaries 
from California to Maine. 

In some respects, as the prize-winning photographs 
show, the quality of the second annual exhibition was 
high; in others, less satisfactory—especially the acces 
sories in wood. The ceramics were far better than in 
1950. The judges, Ruth Reeves, Adda Husted-Andersen, 
Greta Franke, Edith Roberts, Henry Varnum Poor and 
James J. Jackson, were impressed by the technical ex 
cellence of most of the work. But they were unanimous 
in feeling that the amount of original creative design 
shown was, except in certain instances, disappointing. 

Yet this criticism can certainly not be held against the 
voung alone for it applies equally to the more mature. 
Every so often a group or an individual—as for example 
Dorothy Liebes—establishes a new creative note which 
brings immediate response from both public and crafts 








men. It is only when that response loses its spontaneity 
that the creative individual must force himself into a new 
channel. Perhaps that time has come again. It may be 
that the opportunities offered to youth in this exhibition 
will bear fruit in the future. It is with this hope that the 
Educational Council will continue to present the exhibi- 
tion annually in the Gallery of America House. 











Ball Player, George K. Stark 











Above: Small bowl, the work of Nancy Wickham 


Left: Ceramic cookie jar, Ken Uyemura 
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Mechanics of a Potter’s Wheel 


BY PAUL ST.-GAUDENS 





At several places on the globe in remote times (the 
Americas excepted) man discovered the wheel, and 
shortly afterwards had the clever idea of spinning it flat- 
ways to shape pottery on. The inventors were probably 
husbands of potters who were bored with watching their 
wives at the slow and finicky process of building pots by 
coil. Pleased with their ingenuity, the men took over the 
craft, and, up to recent times, hand-built ware has usually 
been made by women, wheel-thrown ware by men. Now 
the wheel is for the free use of either sex. 

The potter’s wheel is nothing more than a flat disc 
revolving horizontally. How it is rotated is a secondary 
matter, but a long way from unimportant. The device was 
originally like a small millstone on a pivot or solid cart- 
wheel on a short axle, spun by hand, with momentum 
keeping it going between spins. Such wheels are still much 
used in the Near and Far East, the potters kneeling or 
squatting at their work as they have done for thousands 
of years. Here and there wheels were invented to be turned 
by the feet, leaving the hands free for throwing. A 
Japanese type has a shaft which is twirled between the 
bare feet as you would twirl a pencil between the palms 
of your hands. A model requiring less acrobatics has 4 
large flywheel at the bottom of the shaft to be kicked 
around by one foot. This was probably invented in 
Europe, for it was used widely there. Several hundred 
years later it is becoming popular in America. It is hard 
to see why, for the kick-wheel is as obsolete as the early 
wooden bicycles that were propelled, more or less, by 
kicking backwards at the ground, and just as awkward to 
use. Power was applied to potter’s wheels long ago, the 
sources ranging from water wheels to dogs in squirrel: 
cage treadmills to apprentice boys sweating at hand 
cranks, Steam power was used later in commercial pot 
teries. The commonest wheel in America until well after 
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the Civil War had a back-and-forth foot treadle linked to 
a crank throw in the shaft by a connecting rod, with a 
heavy flywheel below for smooth running and to press 
the shoe sole against for quick stops. It was fast, simple 
and efficient. It still is. 


In thirty years of professional curiosity as to how other 
potters do things I have seen and tried out a wide as- 
sortment of wheels, ranging from the crudely naive to the 
startlingly ingenious, many of them singularly ill adapted 
to their purpose. The odd thing is that the situation does 
not seem to improve. Woodworkers can buy fine turning 
lathes at moderate prices, or the parts and plans to make 
them up, but too many potters are still struggling with 
wheels that would drive a master wheelman of the Sung 
Dynasty into chittering hysteria or sodden frustration. 
And it’s all completely needless. The new potters seem 
too far removed from the practicalities of the craft to 
know what they should expect of a wheel. First let’s define 
the purpose of the mechanism: It is to provide a rotating 
dise on which pots can be thrown with a minimum of 
waste effort, time and attention. The requirements of 
that purpose are as simple as they are logical. They are: 
steady, smooth rotation. Easy, prompt control of speed, 
including starting and stopping. A convenient rest, for 
the right elbow at least. A firm support to brace the body 
against, both for steadiness and for applying pressure in 
centering. A comfortable position at all times. Complete 
solidity of the whole structure. A minimum of body move- 
ment in operating the wheel. A crib to catch slush and 
trimmings. The list is not in order of importance, for a 
really good wheel should have all those things as a matter 
of course. Check your own wheel against them to see how 
well it scores. If it is no better than twenty out of the 
last twenty-four wheels I have seen it will not rate so 
much as a passing grade. 


The old standard treadle wheel is not perfect, for it is 
not easy to learn to run it without transmitting some of 
the leg joggle to the hands, and standing on one leg by 
the hour is tiring. Otherwise it is the most practical foot- 
power type ever made. There are few people left who 
know how one should be built, with still fewer of those 
building them. The main difficulty and expense is in 
getting the U-shaped throw or stirrup forged in the shaft, 
but that can be avoided by hooking the connecting rod to 
a crank pin set in the bottom of the flywheel. A wheel 
made up from the parts shown in the drawing on page 
37 will answer well if the key points are understood. A 
person with some mechanical knack and access to a well- 
stocked junk yard should be able to make up a complete 
wheel for less than $35, which would include two or 
three hours of machine shop work for such things as 
fitting the wheelhead and flywheel to the shaft. New ball 
or roller bearings might cost almost the full amount in 
themselves, but plain bearings do quite well, while good 
used ball or roller ones are fine. The wheelhead can be 
an iron, steel, brass or bronze disc found at the junk 
yard, or even cast at the local foundry, or it can be an 
iron or steel sanding plate bought from a shop tool firm. 
(Avoid aluminum; it corrodes.) The diameter will de- 
pend on the widest plate or flat bowl the potter will 
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throw. From 10 to 14 inches is usual. Old-time potters 
preferred heads of 16 or 18 inches, but they threw 20. 
pound balls as a matter of course. Since each collection 
of parts will be different and each wheel is a made-to- 
measure proposition, none of the dimensions given is 
arbitrary, but do stay within sight of the limits or the 
results may be awkward. Note especially the rows of 
closely set holes in the treadle bar and connecting rod 
for the connecting rod pin. Only one combination of 
holes will give the smooth treadle action which is es- 
sential, and this can be found only by trial—remembering 
to let the treadle carry the foot back against light pres. 
sure to prevent clack and jar. The treadle pin is set ina 
rear member of the frame to bring the treadle about 12 
inches from the shaft when at right angles to it. The 
treadle is placed and linked to give the leg and foot a free, 
natural swing when pushing with the ball of the foot, not 
the instep. From four to six inches is a good height, with 
both height and distance dependent on the build of the 
potter. Strips of hardwood flooring make good treadles 
and connecting rods, and the pin bearing hold up well. 
The wooden treadle and rod in my first wheel were not 
replaced until after 80 years of use—not all of it by me. 
Put flat washers at all friction points on the pins and use 
plenty of grease. The height of the wheelhead from the 
floor also depends on the build of the potter. From 30 to 
34 inches is common, but a long-geared person may need 
from 36 to 38. The flywheel is about 18 inches in diam- 
eter, weighing from 75 to 100 pounds. The smaller the 
heavier. It’s a law of physics. Anchor the flywheel solidly 
to the shaft with set screws. secure the shaft endways in 
the bearings, and have the bearings solid on the frame. 
Framing the wheel is pretty much an optional matter, 
depending mainly on the type of bearings used, and the 
structural instincts of the builder. Nothing lighter than 
2 x 4’s is used for legs and main members, with every- 
thing well bolted. lagged or spiked and thoroughly 
braced. The wheel crib can be of almost any length and 
breadth wished, so long as the treadle has proper swing. 
Three feet long by two feet wide is a good size for a small 
shop. A narrower frame gives the treadle a choppy swing. 
Plan a device to keep the clay slush from running into the 
top shaft bearing. The center of the wheelhead must come 
under the hands when the arms are in the natural center- 
ing position, and the hip rest is placed to brace the potter 
in the best position for both throwing and treadling. All 
these adjustments are matters of trial, but it is simplest 
to make the shaft the fixed point and adjust the other 
things to it. The crib need not be over 3 inches deep in 
most cases, with the edge level with the wheelhead, or 
only a fraction higher. A slanting right elbow rest is 
added to the height found most effective. The important 
thing is to make the wheel easy and convenient to operate 
by the person using it. A five-footer will need adjust 
ments different from those of a wheelman of six-feet-two. 


The type of framing and crib recommended by Bernard 
Leach and shown in “A Potter’s Book” is undoubtedly 
good. The main criticisms would be that it seems to offer 
little body support during hard treadling to center a large 
ball. and the crib is too deep and narrow for easy lifting 
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off. Its main advantages are that the thrower faces his 
work squarely instead of at a sideways slant as with the 
American type, both arms can be steadied on the crib, 
and there is something to sit on. 

The home-built power wheel is too complicated a 
matter to go into in mechanical detail. Top speed for any 
type should not be much over 120 R.P.M., which, for 
standard electric motors of one-quarter, one-third, or 
one-half H.P., means speed reduction by pulleys, gears, or 
both, to the final drive. The simplest variable-speed device 
is @ loose flat belt running on flanged pulleys (to keep it 
im place) with a roller belt-tightener worked by a foot 
pedal. The next simplest is a light friction clutch and 
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pedal. (Consult a junked lightweight motorcycle.) There 
are a number of variable-speed drives for light machinery, 
but they are of dubious value unless they can be con. 
trolled quickly and easily by a short-travel pedal, and can 
be brought to a full stop. Speed control should always be 
by an easily operated pedal that moves no more than 3 
inches from full stop to full speed, with release of pres. 
sure slowing and stopping the wheelhead automatically, 
The pedal should be pivoted at the heel end for steadi- 
ness, like the accelerator of a car. Seemingly minor points 
of this sort make the difference between a practical wheel 
and a pain in the neck—sometimes literally. Of course it 
is quite possible, although not so quick and convenient, 
to throw well on a constant-speed wheel, starting and 
stopping it with the motor switch or by a light clutch, 
each pedal-operated if possible. Rotation is around % 
R.P.M. for average use. It is assumed that prospective 
potters already know that the occidental wheel normally 


turns counter-clockwise. 


Ready-built power wheels are sometimes of good 
mechanical design and construction. Needed improve- 
ments on the order of arm and hip rests and foot controls 
can be added. In some cases the mechanism can be in- 
stalled in a more practical frame and crib to good ad- 
vantage. Remember that the general scheme of things is 
the same whether the wheel is driven by foot, electricity, 


or atomic energy. 


Any potter's wheel of any kind is to be solidly anchored 
to the floor, wall, or both. The potter must be able to 
horse down on a stubborn ball of clay and fight it ab- 
ruptly into center with all his weight and strength with 
out anything shifting, shaking or wobbling in the entire 
assembly— including the potter. If this can’t be done on 
your wheel you had best find out why and correct the 
trouble. The throwing of good ware in profitable quanti- 
ties is exacting and difficult enough without the needless 
handicap of an impractical or inadequate wheel. 





Lacquer Finish 
BY ERNEST BRACE 


Because of the difficulties of hand rubbing, many wood- 
workers hesitate to use lacquer for finishing. Since 
lacquer dries almost immediately upon application, the 
most skilful brushing will leave ridges in the work, and 
the hard surface of lacquer is difficult to smooth out by 
hand. Even sprayed surfaces are not easily rubbed 
smooth. However, much of the drudgery of leveling 4 
lacquered surface may be eliminated, in either brushed 
or sprayed work, by means of a scraper blade. 


The method of sharpening a scraper blade is well 
known to experienced woodworkers and is described on 
the wrapping of new blades, but for scraping lacquet 
great care should be taken to true and to square both long 
edges with a fine flat file, after which the file markt 
should be completely removed on an oilstone, still making 














sure that the edges remain square with the face. When 
the edges are true and sharp, with no burr, all four of 
them should be burnished so that a very fine cutting line 
is bent out over both faces of the blade. The burnisher 
should be lubricated with a drop or two of oil and passed 

lightly with the first stroke and more heavily with not 
more than twe or three succeeding strokes—along each 
edge at an angle of 85 degrees with the surface of the 
blade. For scraping lacquer a very fine and a very true 
edge, without nicks, is necessary. The above method will, 
of course, give four cutting edges. Experience will teach 
when the blade is properly sharpened. It should remove 
a very thin film—not powder—of lacquer with each 
stroke. When the blade becomes dull, it may be resharp- 
ened by holding the burnisher flat on the surface of the 
blade and by stroking back and forth to flatten back the 
cutting edge. Then, once more, turn the edges out with 
the burnisher as described above. This reburnishing can 
usually be done several times before the edge needs to 
be filed again. 

Two or more coats are usually applied in a lacquer 
finish, but since lacquer, unlike other finishes, softens 
and, to some extent, flows together with the coats over 
which it is applied, scraping or sanding between coats is 
not usually necessary. However, if undercoats seem too 
gritty or uneven, they may be leveled out when the coat 
is thoroughly dry, by going over them lightly with the 
scraper blade. At all events, when the final coat is dry 
the entire surface may be quickly smoothed out with the 
scraper. If the blade leaves lines in the surface, it should 
be resharpened. Of course the scraper can be used only 
on a level surface and, before lacquer is applied, the work 
must be true and smooth, for the blade cannot touch 
valleys in the surface. The first strokes should be made 
across the ends of the surface. at right angles to the 
grain, so that the blade will not cut into the edges of the 
work, as it would be likely to do if it were stroked off 
over the ends. After the ends are scraped smooth, follow 
the grain over the main body of the work with long, even 
strokes until the entire surface is smooth and dulled by 
the blade. It should be held with both hands, slightly 
tilted in the direction of the cutting and at a slight angle 
to the direction of the stroke but as nearly vertical to the 
work as possible; too much tilt will dull the edge quickly 
and cause uneven scraping. If there are indentations or 
open pores in the surface, they will remain bright even 
after the surface has been scraped several times, but, unless 
the work is so uneven that it seems likely that all lacquer 
will be removed from the high spots if the scraping is 
continued, the surface should be scraped to an even, dull 
finish. After the scraping, the finish should be hand- 
tubbed in the usual manner with pumice and oil and a 
felt block, or, when the surface is uneven and some bright 
spots remain after scraping, with steel wool and wax. The 
steel wool will follow the contours of an uneven surface, 
whereas the felt block, like the scraper, will ride on the 
high spots. 

Only experience can give skill and knowled~e in the 
use of the scraper blade on lacquer, but rubbing and 
polishing time will be greatly reduced by this method, 
even when compared to machine rubbing, and the results 
will be satisfactory to the beginner, and superior when the 
technique has been mastered. Obviously, if any high spots 
in the work are scraped through, they will have to be 
lacquered again and then very carefully scraped. 





This is Headquarters for 


ALL HAND LOOM WEAVING SUPPLIES 


BOBBIN LACE MAKING— 
We have all supplies 
available for this art. | You put plenty of work into your 


crocheting . . . Preserve this work 
Write for FREE Circular Ne. 1 with Golden Rule Linen Crochet 
thread. Available in black and 
white and 17 fast colors, variety of 
sizes. Also, LUREX Metallic Yarns — 
for knitting, crocheting, embroider- 
ing and hand-weaving. Write for 
free color sample card #2. 


Linen Crochet Thread 








Send for 40-poge catalog No. 3 and complete 
book of somples containing 10 sample ond 
color cords of linens, cottons ond wools. Both 
fer $1.00 postpaid . . . this price to be re- 
boted on first order of $10.00 or more. 


LUREX METAL THREADS 
Nen-ternishable — Washable 
WOOL YARNS * COTTON YARNS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS + LOOMS 
SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 

LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK THE ORIGINAL 
Selling Agents for Lily Mills Yorns 
wats—ncewoder  AUGHeS Maweett, Inc. 
— Consultont Service Ee. 1868 
Dept. C-W-9, 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 



















DOROTHY LIEBES 
YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 


<r 





Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
. Exciting Colors 


SAMPLE FEE? ONE DOLLAR 








THE LINEN LOFT 
SAY LIN Mil LOOM LORE LINEN THREADS 


L. K. KOLBE Box 3563, Detroit 3, Mich. 
Special—12/2 in Chartreuse, Pink & Light Green—$3.20 a Ib. 
samples 25¢ 











SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
at moderate prices 
WM. A. MERCER & CO. INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 


Consignments sent on approval to Schools and Craftsmen 






























































Special Offer to Craft Horizons’ Readers 


Now you can get complete coverage of 
all the visual arts by ching advantage of 
this special offer which brings you 6 is- 
sues of MAGAZINE OF ART for only 
$4—a saving of 20% on the regular sub- 
scription price. 


As one who appreciates beautiful things of yesterday and 
today, you are certain to enjoy each richly illustrated 
issue of MAGAZINE OF ART—for 42 years the leading 
guide to important developments in the visual arts. 


Authorities like James Thrall Seby, Lloyd Goodrich, 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.. and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., write regu- 
larly for MAGAZINE OF ART .. . covering painting, 
sculpture, architecture, photography, in‘ustrial design 
and the minor arts. In addition, MAGAZINE OF ART 
features reviews of art books and films of special inter- 
est to Craft Horizons’ readers. 


This special offer—6 issues for $4—is open for a limited 
time only. So fill out and mail the coupon below today! 


MAGAZINE OF ART, 22 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription te MAGAZINE OF ART in 
my name at the special introductory rate of 6 issues for 
only $4—a saving of 20% on the regular subscription rate. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


Bill me later 


CH 


Payment enclosed 











Curve, straight, irres 
ular— every shape cut 
accurately Precision 
cireles any size from 
“%" to 6”. This ac- 
curate, practical tool is 
needed in every tool 


oO --2 
@ « 
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kit for gaskets, dices, 
shims, patterns, de 
signs, odd shapes and 
straight strips from 
cloth, board, fibre, 
foil, leather, rubber, 
paper or any pliable 
sheet material. Sturdy 
construction. Easy te 
use. Thousands in use 
by individuals and 
largest concerns. Com 
plete with cutting beard, blades, 
pivet pine—Unit No. 755-A-1—eonly 
99.30 postpaid (Check or money 
order) on money-back guarantee of 


ZIMMERMAN PACKING CO. Dept. 6 


Spearhead Div., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


So - 


satisfaction. Send for your Spear- 
head Cutter TODAY. Also avail- 
able up to 60” capacity. 
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CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 


Make this year’s Christmas Gifts and your own accessories 
truly distinctive and personal. Our individually cut semi 
precious stones give you inspiration for expressive design 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Sorings, Colorado 


) miles South of C rado Springs on Highway 115—Visitors welcome 
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Tips for Craftsmen 


X-acto has brought out a new whittling and carving chest, 
with 17 precision-sharp steel knife blades, gouges, rout 
ers, whittler and saw blades for every type of handicraft, 
at $5. This fitted, wooden chest set includes the X-acto 
knife handle for quick blade-changing and non-slip 
grooving for safety. It is called “The Leader,” No. 7 
and can be purchased postpaid from X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Dept. CH-9, 440 4th Avenue, New York 
City, or at Polk’s Model-craft Hobbies, 314 Sth Avenue, 
New York City. Also available is the X-acto Pen Knife at 
$1. A hundred years ago a special knife was used to cut a 
goose quill to make a pen. This is the origin of “pen 
knife.” X-acto’s new one comes in a fountain pen case 
with detachable blade knife. It is safe to carry and can 
be kept permanently sharp by the insertion of a new 
blade. An extra blade, with pointed shape, is fitted into 
the reservoir of the handle. 


B. F. Drakenfeld has added to its line of ceramic sup- 
plies a liquid overglaze and a liquid underglaze color 
box, containing 15 brilliant colors ready for instant ap- 
plication. Two multi-purpose brushes are included. Ask 
for catalog No. 49, B. F. Drakenfeld Company, Inc., 
15-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


_ 


An interesting project for art classes is the simulating of 
stained glass, originated by Mrs. Ruth Almy. The Amer 
ican Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio, has brought 
out a new product, Prang Dek-All, which has proved an 
easy and effective means of producing stained glass 
effects. Also recommended are the Prang Tempora Colors, 
for painting, touching up, preliminary sketches and other 
uses where color for large or small areas is indicated. 
They are useful in any craftsman’s equipment since they 
provide him with a wide range of colors that do not 
deteriorate with time; they have a water base and can be 
freshened up instantly with water. 




















For the craftsman who makes frames or is minded to 
frame his own works, Master Interlox is a very useful 
gadget. It is a slide-rule measuring device, a precision in- 
strument which will help give a profesional look to 
frames. There is a “snap” to it so that it won’t budge 
while measurements are being taken. It can be bought at 
most hardware stores, at $2.25 for the 4-foot length, 
$2.50 for the 6-foot and $3 for the &-foot lengths. 


EXHIBITIONS 








SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 


at Oe 
FOR JEWELRY CRAFTSMEN te 
AMAZONITE—apple green 95¢ ea. 
RUSSIAN LAPIS—rich blve...$2.00 
RHODONITE—mottled pink....$1.75 
GREEN ONYX—glowing.......... $1.65 
(Above stones: oval cabochons 10x14mm) 
GENUINE EMERALD — soft green 
translucent cabs, % to %”_..........$3.75 
STAR SAPPHIRE—genvine and natural, bive-grey with 
visible stars, oval 3/16 to %"_0 ieee $5.00 


CRYSTALLINE ROUGH — examples of YELLOW BERYL, 
AQUAMARINE, AMETHYST, CITRINE, and glittering PRECIOUS 
TOPAZ. Twist them in wire for quick jewelry projects. 

all 5 for $8.50 

RARE AFRICAN TOURMALINES—icily brilliant square-cut 
gems. Pistachio green, or intense bluish-green, or deep 
bronzy pink (other colors too). 3 to 4 carats ea......... $25.00 ea. 

MOONSTONE SPHERES—bright light, 5/16” diam....$1.35 

CORAL is rare, warm, personal; exciting with metal and 
other stones; generous cabochons, each different....3 for $5.00 

BLACK ONYX has a natural affinity for good silver work. 
Here are 10 perfect beauties in various sizes and shapes, in- 
cluding some matched pairs. A real bargain..all 10 for $10.00 

SPECIAL—vivid, deep green tourmalines. Meticulously fac- 
eted brilliants, Smm rd. Regularly $3.00, for a short time 

$2.00 ea. 6 for $11.00 


Mail orders given prompt attention; your 
money back if not thoroughly delighted. 


Send for OUR CHARMING BOOKLET! Finds and ad- 
ventures on every page: a world of stones, from common to 
rare, subtle to dramatic, ridiculously cheap to fairly costly. Also 
@ group of selected supplies and findings and much lore and 
information. Free to Craftsmen. 


DEPT. H. 29 W. 8th STREET, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 








Maine craftsmen have been invited to display their work 
at a permanent exhibit in the new Publicity Bureau build- 
ing at the Kittery junction of Route 1 of the Main Turn- 
pike. The tall pine showcase, located in the spacious lobby 
for information in the new building, carries the legend 
“Maine Crafts and Decorative Arts” in raised plastic 
letters. There is a plate glass over the first four shelves so 
nothing can be taken. Each object is marked with price 
and the name and address of the maker so that visitors 
can order whatever they wish. Response from the public 
has been active. Mildred Burrage and Peggy Ives, who 
were instrumental in installing and arranging this show- 
case, are also contributors of jewelry and textiles, to- 
gether with many other Maine craftsmen. Assisting them 
were William Shevis, blockprinter and designer and presi- 
dent of the Maine Coast Craftsmen; Eleanor and Howard 
Jones, ceramists and textile designers and Madeleine 
Burrage. The project received enthusiastic support from 
Guy P. Butler, executive director of the Bureau which 
was dedicated in June by Gov. Frederick G. Payne. 


The Oregon Ceramic Studio of Portland, Oregon will 
show sculpture and drawings of Tom Hardy, who re- 
ceived the first award, $150, in sculpture !ast year, at the 
Studio’s First Annual Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics. 
Mr. Hardy has exhibited also at the Portland Art 
Museum, the Seattle Art Museum, the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, and at Wichita and Denver. His interest in 
animal sculpture has been developed through his life on 
@ ranch in central Oregon where he raises registered 
sheep. His “Ram” has received national recognition. 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


\ LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 






LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 
















Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercroft is ovr only business, ond our stock is the 
largest and most complete in America. That is why 
you con always depend upon i diate and complet 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require- 
ments ore for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or 
experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced 
students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
FREE copy of our new 24-page illustrated Catalog and 
Guide to latest Leathercraft projects. 





J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 501, Chicago 24, Ill. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 501 
820 S. Tripp Aye., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your lotest 24- 
Page Illustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercroft. 
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LOOKING FOR VALUES 
IN PRECIOUS STONES? 
ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES 


will gladly send you a selection of highest quality 
PRECIOUS STONES priced to please the penny-wise 
No obligation to purchase. Just write to ERNEST W 
BEISSINGER, stating your preference of stones, and 
he will send you a selection on consignment 


Typical Bargains: 


Hematite, superior polish, cab., 10 mm round__ea. .85 
Garnet, lively, rich color, cab., 6 or 7 mm round_ea. .60 
Garnet, brilliant cut, 4 or 5 mm round ea. .65 
Tigereye, cab., 16 x 12 mm oval ea. .75 
Malachite, cab., 6 or 7 mm round ea. .50 
Sardonyx, translucent, cab., 8 mm round ea. .65 
New Zealand Jade, applegreen 

cab., 16 x 12 mm oval ea. 2.25 


SPECIAL, WHILE THEY LAST: 
1 Amethyst, fine quality, 10 x 8, 
oval or octagon 
1 Citrin, vivid gem, 10 x 8, 
oval or octagon 
1 Tourmaline, bottlegreen, 10x 8, octagon 
6 Onyx, night black, 16 x 12, cushion 
“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES 
417 CLARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PA 


reg. $23.60 
now $17.50 














NOW-It’s easy to select the very 
craft information you want 


.. « for inspiration 
. Instruction 


. «+ greater income 


Dozens of permanently valuable articles 
and photographs by outstanding artists, 


critics, designers and teachers 
in back issues of 
Craft Horizons 


Available in limited quantities. Prices vary with date 
of issue. 


SEND FOR FREE GHECGKLIST OF BACK COPIES 
NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING CONTENTS OF EACH. 
Craft Horizons 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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“Handcraft in Correlated Fashions” will introduce the 
autumn exhibitions in the Gallery of the American Crafts. 
men’s Educational Council at America House, opening 
September 5. Fabrics, designed or handwoven for big 
name designers by such artists as Peggy Ives, Dorothy 
Liebes and Pola Stout, will be shown, together with 
finished apparel in the same material from Adrian, 
Philip Mangone, Anthony Blotta and others. There will 
be complete assortments of complementary accessories 
made by hand from Renée Montague, William Phelps 
and others. Vivienne’s hand-decorated play clothes will 
be represented. There will be hand-screen-printed scarves, 
stoles woven by Dorothy Liebes, and many other items 
from the ateliers of the haute couture. 


The National Shrines of Colonial America will be the 
subject of a three-month exhibition at the Scalamandré 
Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York, 
opening September 7. This will be a comprehensive col- 
lection of textiles used in the restoration of pre-Revolu- 
tionary houses, from the Moses Pierce-Hichborn House at 
Boston to the Heyward Washington House at Charleston, 
South Carolina. This showing of sumptuous and richly- 
colored fabrics of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies in America will be of interest and educational value 
to every American, to handweavers and craftsmen, to in- 
terior decorators and students of interior design. Franco 
Scalamandré was chosen unanimously to weave these, 
and he has used only the yarns available in the past— 
silk, wool, linen and cotton. Among the most famous of 
the mansions represented are: Pennsburg Manor, the 
country house of William Penn, on the Delaware; Philipse 
Castle in North Tarrytown; the Governor's Palace, The 
Raleigh Tavern and the Wythe house, all in the old 
capitol, Colonial Williamsburg. 


The Memphis Guild of Handloom Weavers, 1260 Vinton 
Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee, has assembled a traveling 
exhibit, to be ready by October 1. The exhibit will in- 
clude about 15 pieces of yardage, including draperies, 
upholsteries, suitings of silk, linen, wool, and synthetics. 
Handbags, towels, napery, bell cords, altar cloth and work- 
ing samples of about one-yard lengths will form an im- 
portant portion of the display. At least 75 woven articles 
representing some ten techniques will be included. It is 
believed such an exhibit should be of value to other study 
groups. It is available at a fee of $20 a week, the exhib- 
itor to pay the shipping charges to the next place of ex 
hibit following a practical itinerary. Additional informa 
tion will be furnished on request. 


The Seattle Weavers’ Guild announces an International 
Handwoven Textile Competition, from November 12 
through 24, coinciding with the Seattle Centennial Cele- 
bration. Entry blanks must be in by October 15, 1951, 
and can be obtained from Seattle Weavers’ Guild, 1625 
Federal Avenue Seattle 2, Washington. In addition to sub- 
stantial purchase awards in each category, a “grand best 
of show” is offered. 
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The handwrought silver designed and executed by art 
teachers who attended the 1950 national Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference, sponsored each August by Handy 
and Harman, refiners and fabricators of precious metals, 
as part of a non-profit educational program, will be ex- 
hibited in the following communities: Omaha, Nebraska, 
at Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, October 6-27; Boulder, 
Colorado, in Fine Arts Department of the University of 
Colorado, November 10-30. 


The 16th Ceramic National will be held at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York from No- 
vember 4 through December 2. This exhibition, an open 
competition, is sponsored jointly by the Syracuse Museum 
and the Onondaga Pottery Company, makers of Syracuse 
China. It includes pottery, ceramic sculpture and enamels. 
$2300 in prizes are offered, including an award of in- 
terest to painters: This is a $500 prize from Commercial 
Decal, Inc., for the best dinnerware design suitable for 
reproduction in decalcomania. A special Architectural 
Citation will also be given for the best example of the use 
of ceramic sculpture as an integral part of an architec- 
tural plan, the entries to consist of photographs of actual 
installations. All entries must be received on September 
13, 14 and 15 at the seven regional centers. For informa- 
tion about these and for entry blanks, write The 16th 
Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse 3, New York. 


The Associated Handweavers will exhibit at the Wood- 
mere Gallery, 9201 Germantown Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, from October 28 to November 18, 1951. 
There will be handweaving on exhibit and for sale, and 
there will be demonstrations of weaving and spinning. 
This will be the first large, juried exhibition of the Asso- 
ciated Hand Weavers. 


GROUP NEWS 


The corporate changes voted at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Coun- 
cil last May third have been effected in compliance with 
all legal requirements. The American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative Council is no longer in existence. America 
House is now a full-fledged business corporation and is 
known as America House, Ltd. These changes affect 
neither policies nor standards, but lighten the burden of 
those in charge of carrying on the enterprise. At a June 
meeting of the trustees the former directors of the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council were elected as 
trustees of the Educational Council, thus enlarging the 
Board to seventeen. 

Many former stockholders are availing themselves of 
the opportunity offered by the Educational Council to 
join as members through the newly-constituted America 
House membership, open only to consignors currently 
selling through America House. This group rounds out 
our membership most happily. The group members re- 
_ eeived their third bulletin early in July. 














HOMEWEAVERS . . . 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


Our complete line of sample cards (approx. 15) have | 
just been released. They have been acclaimed by the 
yarn experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range of styles . . . and in all their exciting colors. 
BOUCLES .. . NUBBY BOUCLES. . . RAYON AND 
SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS . . . BELASTRAWS 
CORDES .. . RAYON WARPS .. . ETC. 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


Write for details and our FREE MASTER 
CARDS and agree with the experts. 


* 
“OUR YARNS ARE UNEQUALLED” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 
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CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR THE AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMAN 


ceramics 
leather 
metal 
wood 
plastics 





Send 50c for complete catalog. 








American Handicrafts Co., Inc 





IDEAL WOODWORKING VIS 





for folder. 


> Use Upright 





or Flot ® 


THE WILL-BURT CO. * Dept. CH * Orrville, Ohio 
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The Nob Hill Craft Center, Mountainburg, Arkansas, has 
moved and become a part of the Magazine Mountain 
Craft Center, with support from the College of the Ozarks 
and the Ozark National Forest. This is unusual evidence 
of regional interest in crafts and craftsmen. 


The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen has opened a new 
shop in the Old Town Hall, on the Village Green at 
Hebron. Besides the shop the venture will include work- 
rooms and facilities, a library, and demonstrations of 
craft work will be held. Mr. Richard Barrett will act as 
publicity director for the shop. 





With deep regret we record the death of Mrs. Nellie Say. 
gent Johnson on last May 19th. Mrs. Johnson was an 
instructor at Wayne University in Detroit, giving classes 
both in the art department of the Liberal Arts College and 
the Adult Homemaking Program. She was the founder 
and president of the Detroit Handweavers’ Guild and 4 
valued member of the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council. Mrs. Johnson was editor and publisher of Hand. 
weaving News, a monthly weaving service with world. 
wide distribution. She recently published two books, 
“Learn to Weave with Just a Stick” and “Weaving with 
Just Cardboard and Pins.” The inspiration and enthusi- 
asm she imparted to all she came in contact with will be 
sadly missed by her friends, associates and students. 


John Farleigh, the distinguished English craftsman, will 





ROSTER of the Craft Groups 


CRAFTS CO-OPERATIVE, INC., Mrs. William M. Dean, Woodstock, 
me Be 

HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

LIBERTY ART LEAGUE, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y. 
OMAHA WEAVERS’ cuiLp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED HAND weavers, Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 

CARMEL CRAFTS cuILD, Mr. Francis Whitaker, P.O. Box 2265, 
Carmel, Calif. 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y. 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’s GUILD, Mr. Rudolph Brom, 3239 
East Murdach, Wichita, Kan. 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF miAMI, Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Ill. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col. 

CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Helen A. Haselton, 
67 Newport Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, 12489 Mendota Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

ENCLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, III. 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
GREENWICH HOUSE poTTeRsS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 

ITHACA WEAVERS CurLD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 
THE JOURNEYMEN, Mr. Ernest Brace, School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE KILN cLUB, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, William Shevis, Belmont, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Me. 

THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Ill. 

METAL ARTS cuiLD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada 

MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas. 238 
E. 23 St., N. Y. C. 


MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. A. A. Weidman, 20413 Lichfield 
Road, Detroit 21, Mich. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. Grace Read, 205 Mark Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Maxwell H. Fellows, 337 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit 
tier St., East Orange, N. J. 

NEW YORK WEAVERS, Mrs. Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N. Y 

OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC sTuDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, James J. Jackson, 23 South 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 

POND FARM wWorRKSHOPs, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

QUAKER weavers, Mrs, Edmund Carnahan, Quaker Road, Orchard 
Park, N. Y. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cGuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SEATTLE WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. John Pankratz, Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle, Wash. 
SHELBURNE CRAFT SCHOOL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Mrs. Georg Bidstrup, 
844 Wall Street, Asheville, S. C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave 
nue, Providence, R. I. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. OF 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 

WEAVERS GUILD OF sT. Lours, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linder 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN assoctaTion, Mrs. Roger 5. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. % 
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tour the United States this autumn, lecturing at various 
yniversities, craft centers and museums. His subjects are: 
“The Craftsman’s Problems Today,” “Crafts in Education 
and Civilization,” “Drawing, Design and Craftsmanship” 
and “Significance of Illustrating.” He comes here under 
the auspices of the Institute of Contemporary Arts of 
Washington, D. C., 1322 New York Avenue, N.W., and 


is available for further lecture engagements. 


The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts informs 
us that the Eighteenth Annual Craftsman’s Fair, held July 
31 to August 4 at Belknap Recreation Area, was perhaps 
the most successful of any held there yet. The subsidiary 
guilds played an important part in the success of the fair. 
The potters did an outstanding job. Demonstrations in 
weaving, pottery, jewelry and metal work, rughooking 
and decorating were arranged through guild chairmen. 
These were: decorators, Mrs. Lewis Pike, of Nashua; 
jewelers and metalworkers, E. L. Warren of Amherst; 
potters, Mrs. Otto Heino, Hopkinton, and fair chairman, 
Richard Dabrowski of New Hampton; rughookers, Mrs. 
J. C. Whitehill, Hillsboro; Saffron & Indigo, Mrs. Isaac 


Hill, and weavers, Miss Lily Hoffman of Concord. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 





Tue Creative CrartsMAN by John Farleigh, published 
by G. Bell and Sons Limited, London, price $4.50. This 
is an extremely interesting book brought to us by an 
Englishman, a leader in the craft field. Mr. Farleigh, who 
will lecture in this country during the coming autumn, 
under the auspices of the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Washington, D. C., is himself a painter and designer. In 
addition he is chairman of the Creative Crafts Center in 
London and vice-president of the Arts and Crafts Society. 
He therefore brings real knowledge to his interviews with 
fourteen English craftsmen, asking them the questions we 
as craftsmen would also like to ask. Their answers are 
interesting and the whole book brings a vivid sense of the 
validity of craftsmanship in our times. These questions 
and answers fill the central section of the book. The first 
part is a chronological, pictorial history of craftsmanship 
and the allied arts from 8000 B.C. through 1792. The 
last chapter is on craft training. This section may be 
somewhat disappointing to the American reader who is 
unable to accept the English or European theory of ap- 
prenticeship as a completely valid one in our times. All in 
all, this is a notable book. 


American Fok Decoration by Jean Lipman, published 
by the Oxford University Press, price $10. This is a de- 
lightful book for it combines not only historical material 
but the practical application of the materials to be used 
plus color charts. The subjects covered are decorated 

miture and accessories, ornamented tinware, stenciled 
and painted fabrics, architectural decoration, coach and 
‘ign painting and fractur designs. 








A Font of ideas 
For Weavers and Craftsmen 


SWEDISH PATTERNS AND 
DESIGNS 


Compiled by the Swedish Homecraft Society 

Six portfolios, format 9 x 114% inches, with color re- 
productions of Swedish handwoven rugs and fabrics, 
and with exact weaving instructions in English trans- 
lation (5 & 6 have Swedish text only). 


1: Rugs in Rédlakan, Flossa and Rosepath. 10 plates 





(8 colored) $2.50 
2: Rag Rugs. 10 plates (8 colored). - $2.50 
3: Upholstery Fabrics. Drapes. Bedspreads. 15 plates 
(9 colored) $3.00 
4: Cushions. Tablerunners. Tablecloths. 16 colored plates.....$3.00 
5: Patterns for Embroidery. 36 plates (15 colored) 
(Swedish text only) $2.50 
6: Rag Rugs. Bedspreads. 16 colored plates (Swedish 
text only) $2.50 
The set of 6 portfolios: $14.50 
605 Madison Avenve 


BONNIERS 


Ask for new catalog of weaving books. 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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adventures in stitches 


BY MARISKA KARASZ 





Plews a book dedicated to a craft so ancient it 
amounts to a brand-new art form—a book that brings you 
the age-old skill of embroidery, and shows you how to 
express your own ideas dramatically, colorfully and artis- 
tically! 






The embroidery pre- 
sented in ‘adventures 
in stitches’ bears 
no relation to to- 
day's ready-stamped 
table runner or eye P 
offending petit point. 
Rather, it constitutes 
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pz an exciting deeply 
pee a satisfying new skill. 

>» AL In fact, in “adven- 

. ox tures in stitches,” 

. ~ Ae © vt =) Mariska Karasz 

= we ad shows you clearly 

ww” and simply how to 

become literally a 
painter in thread. > 
: ' 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. CH-951 | 
$3 85 153 East 24th St., New York 10,N.Y. | 
° Please send me a copy of jadventures in | 

titches’’. money 

at your favorite | coder ter $3.85 ‘wah the pis - that ! 
bookstoce oc | unless I am delighted with this book my | 
use the hand money will be promptly refunded. | 
coupon at right j Name. peuthdagigieees dee | 
tS | Address... 
| a Zone State | 











A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK, re- 
vised edition. $7.50 a copy, l6c postage. 


A book full of threading and treadling designs for 
four-harness looms. 215 pages of illustrated weavings all 
personally made. Diagram showing how to reproduce 
them is simple to follow. Teachers, Occupational Thera- 
pists, Interior Decorators as well as Home Weavers find 
this a valuable aid. Published by the Author. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS, by 
Edith Huntington Snow and Laura L. Peasley. 
Price, $2.50 a copy. Postage 6c. 

Explicit directions for preliminary work of setting up 
looms in four ways, told by experienced teachers. 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS, by Roger Mil- 

len. Price, $4.00. Postage 8c. 


Careful directions for producing fine tweed materials, 
with the tricks of handling tweed yarns, etc. told by a 
producer of fine materials. 


Send orders for these books to 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


10% discount to Schools, Hospitals and Institutions 











NOW READY 
THE NEW HANDICRAFT ‘Oth edition 


Simplified Procedure and Projects, the Complete Manual 


By LESTER GRISWOLD 

New Form New Copy New Illustrations 

Makes the New Edition of Handicraft even more 
valuable as a Handbook and Text for the Craft Direc- 
tor and Teacher, the Recreation Leader, the Occupa 
tional Therapist and the Individual Craftsman. 

Includes Instruction for Craftwork in Leather, Metal, 
Jewelry, Lapidary, Ceramics, Basketry, Bookbinding, 
Plastics, Weaving, Fabric Decoration, Cord, Yarn, Wood 
Carving and Archery, also a section on Design in Handi- 
craft. Price, (unchanged) $3.00 


Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply Dealers or the 
Author, Colorado Springs, Colorado 















FROM OUR AMAZING 


ae 
WAREHOUSE = “ici 


Florida's largest mail order 
hobby house: sequins, pearls, Pi bide ltl bs 
» 


CAMPS 


rhinestones, models (auto — 
plane — corriage), leather, 
broiding, moccasin kits, 
beods, figurines, textiles, 
plastic, etc. Your order by HOSPITALS FREE 
return mail. SCHOOLS 

SHELART STUDIOS 


3224 6th Street So. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 











Craftsman’s World 


Emaux Limousins by Marie-Madeleine S. Gauthier, pub. 
lished by Gerard Le Prat, 268, Bd. Saint-Germain, Paris, 
price $10.50. This is a collection of plates of champlevé 
enamels made by the Limousins during the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Centuries. The author, who 
heads the library of Limoges, writes an authoritative text 
covering the techniques, evolution of décor, and style of 
these enamels. The plates are incomparable reproduc. 
tions of 64 medallions, cloisonné plaques, reliquaries, 
boxes, and images; the colors of the enamel gleam and 
all details are marvelously clear. We feel this is a volume 
to treasure for its composition as well as for its content, 


Creative Hanps by Doris Cox and Barbara Warren, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., price $6.50. To 
our mind the text in the introductory pages of this book 
is outstanding from the point of view of simple instruc 
tion in the basic elements of design. The author then 
takes a design from a Mexican lacquer tray and form- 
ulates additional designs from the integral part of the 
original. This is an interesting idea for someone who is 
a novice in design and we believe it may be most helpful 
to many. Color is treated, selective tastes, unit designs 
and repeat methods. The balance of the book takes up 
specific subjects such as dress accessories, embroidery, 
handbags and buttons. We are glad to have this book in 
our library and believe it will be of practical use. 


Insip—E Your Home by Dan Cooper, a Dan Cooper Pub- 
lication, price $3. Everything covered in the text of this 
paper-covered book is full of common sense and good 
ideas. Mr. Cooper’s reputation as one of the top decor- 
ators of the present day is enhanced by this interesting 
presentation. We recommend it highly to those craftsmen 
who strive to meet the needs of the homemaker. 


Make Your Own Mopern Furniture by Norman Cher 
ner, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., price $4. 
This book for the young homemaker, who cannot always 
afford the kind of furniture he wants, is both comprehen 
sive and eminently practical. Mr. Cherner, who is @ 
teacher of Industrial Art and Design at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has based this book on the com 
struction techniques taught in his classes, his experience 
as a designer of furniture as well as complete interiors. 
He has related his suggested furniture projects—with de 
tailed instructions for making—to space considerations 
and interior arrangement. He explains the reasons for 
modern design, the fundamentals of construction and the 
use of simple tools. The main body of the book is dev 

to the furniture projects themselves, with chapters o 
finishing wood and handling simple upholstery. The 
book has almost 100 illustrations, drawings by 

Cherner and Frank Stork, photographs by Thomas Yee 
Mr. Cherner is a valued contributor to Craft Horizons 


Fire on THE Heartu, The Evolution and Romance 
the Heating-Stove, by Josephine H. Peirce, published by 
The Pond-Ekberg Co., price $6.50. This is a very pleasant 
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book full of pictures of the stoves of yesteryear, all of 
them far more effective as decoration than the modern 
oil-burner though perhaps not as warming. In addition, 
some of the illustrations can supply modern craftsmen 
with ideas applicable in many fields. The ironmaker, the 
tilemaker and the brassworker will all find much that is of 
absorbing interest. It covers an unusual and little-known 
apparatus of our ancestors and is therefore not only of 
historical interest, but also is pertinent to various crafts. 


Tae Button SAMPLER by Lillian Smith Albert and Jane 
Ford Adams, published by M. Barrows, price $2. Here is 
another book from the Collectors’ Little-Book Library and 
its 185 pages are as packed full of information as were 
its predecessors, and equally well illustrated. The first 
section is on button lore and its possibilities; the second, 
on the buttons themselves. Here, well over thirty types of 
buttons are discussed and pictured: flower and animal 
buttons, paste, leather or horn buttons and so on through 
many categories. It is a delightful and entertaining book. 


Tae Pine Furniture oF Earty New ENGLAND by Rus- 
sell Hawkes Kettell, published by Dover Publications. 
Inc., price $10. This is a compendious and distinguished 
revision of a classic work, valued by craftsmen and anti- 
quaries everywhere. There is perhaps no reference work 
on the furniture of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies in New England comparable to Mr. Kettell’s, which 
is indispensable to collectors and dealers. There are 284 
superb reproductions, illustrating material, construction, 


hardware and famous interiors. The book is practical 
both as a reference guide and a handcraft manual. 


THe CrartrsMan, published by Gustav Stickley as a 
magazine in the early part of this century, eight volumes 
of which have been acquired by the library of the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Educational Council, contains a treasury 
of information on the arts, crafts, and humanities of the 
past generation. It was published “in the interest of bet- 
ter work, and a better and more reasonable way of liv- 
ing.” It carries every variety of how-to-do-it article from 
a lesson in making filet lace to how to thatch a cottage. 
The names of contributors—Ernest A. Batchelder, Charles 
E. Pellew, Charles Hanson Towne, Emery Pottle, Sara 
Teasdale, Gutzon Borglum and many others—ring a nos- 
talgic bell out of the past. One article tells of Albert Her- 
ters sending cartoons to be woven at Aubusson. 


ORNAMENTE Der VoLkskunst by H. Th. Bossert, pub- 
lished by Verlag Ernst, Wasmuth, Germany, price $7.50. 
This book, published in 1949, is one of the first beauti- 
ful books to come from Germany since the war, There 
is a brief foreword in German and a listing of the 
plates. Otherwise the book is entirely devoted to illustra- 
tions of the various needle or weaving folk arts of Europe, 
including the Scandinavian countries, Germany, Spain, 
Greece, France, Italy and the Balkans. Forty pages show 
in color from six to twelve examples of work. This is a 
graphic mine of information and draws a fascinating pic- 
ture for anyone interested in the folk arts. 








For Outstandiné 


Weave with Lily Pearl Cotton for strong lustrous 
beauty in any of 70 different colors, varied from 
tich, deep shades to subtle pastels. This favorite 
mercerized cotton yarn gives place mats, table- 
cloths, dresses, jackets, skirts, pocket books and 
other articles, an outstanding beauty of color 
and texture. Available in sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20 
and six-strand floss in one-pound cones and 
two-ounce tubes. 


Send for a free copy of the current Lily price 
list. Color samples available for $1. You will 
receive credit for this dollar on your next pur- 
chase of $10 or more of Lily yarns. 


Have you tried Lily Novelty Yarns for unusual 
textures in your work? The weft in the place 
mat shown here is Lily Novelty Yarn Art. 105; 
the warn is Lily Pearl Cotton Art. 114. 


Ueavers 


PEARL COTTON 


Art. 114 
Pearl Cotton 
















| LILY MILLS CO., Handweaving Dept. C, Shelby, N. C.| 
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SAVE $17.50 ON WEAVE BOOK 


For beginners and professionals! The most com- 
prehensive encyclopedia of weaves ever compiled 


Big $25.00 (that's what professionals paid in out-of-print market) encyclo- 
pedia of weaves now offered in new unabridged reprint edition at less than 
a third that price. 402 large-size pages. 1875 easy-to-follow illustrations. 
Oclener and Dale's famous HANDBOOK OF WEAVES gives quick, ac- 
curate information on how to do twills, crepe weaves, filling fabrics, fancy 
twills, cotton warp frieze, corkscrew twills, corded weaves, fly cloths, 
tricot cross and hundreds more. Don't be satisfied with mere “dabbling.” 
Learn to be an expert weaver with the book that acknowledged exper 
use and recommend. Rich storehouse of fabric ideas for your home. for 
gifts, for sales purposes. HOW TO ANALYZE WEAVES AND FAB- 
RICS—special chapter shows you how to analyze (and duplicate on your 
own loom) any fabric you may come across in «a store, exhibition, etc. 
—tells how to obtain full details of construction and layout from simple 
swatch of material. COLOR INTO FABRICS—how to achieve new and 
striking color effects. “The most reliable and comprehensive source of 
information.” —~Handweaver and Crafteman. Send only $7.50 im check 
or M.O. to DOVER PUBNS., Dept. 27, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
for your copy. Return book in 10 days for full cash refund if not de 
lighted. Edition limited to 1100 copies so mail your order TODAY. 





THE CRAFTSMAN SELLS HIS WARES 


An Introduction to Pricing and 
Marketing Analyzing the Factors of 
Successful Craftsmanship 


30* a copy, postpaid 


CRAFTSMANSHIP FOR THE COMMUNITY 


The Problems and Solutions of 
Setting Up Craft Groups in the 
Community 
75¢ a copy, postpaid 

Write to: American Craftsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil, Ine. 32 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 








ATTENTION: TEACHERS, CRAFT GROUPS 


Through ovr consignment pian, you con obtain a collection of semi-pre- 
cious of precious stones, according to your needs, and in your price range. 
The stones ore sent on memorandum with no obligation to buy on your 
part. You may keep the collection for a month, use whotever you wish for 
your work and then return the bolance to us with payment only for the 
items kept. 

An average shipment contains about 200 stones in the category you choose 
All are labeled os to name, price and grade. From this assortment you con 
obtein working moterials, and at the same time familiorize the students 
with the vorious other stones. 

Our prices cre scaled intelligently through long association with croft 
workers. Beginners stones ore inexpensive, durable, and expendable; for 
the skilled worker we offer the world's treasure of gem stones 
lLapidary workers—get our free rough materia listing. 

There ore still some of ovr Guide for Gem Buyers left, 50 pages crammed 
full of information about all stones. Only 25¢ 


international Gem Corporation 
PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS GEM STONES 











15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





aaa workbench One of finest 


benches made—complete 
with vises, pins, 
ete. All-wood 
construction, 

5 sizes. Write for 
illus. price list. 





Craftsman’s World 





On Techniques 


A Hanpweaver’s Pattern Book by Marguerite Porter 
Davison, published by the author, Box 299, Swarthmore, 
Pa., price $7.50 (plus 16c postage). This is a completely 
revised edition of the authoritative source-book of hand. 
weaving patterns for four-harness looms. The make-up is 
entirely changed, the drafts (increased to nearly 400) 
enlarged. the illustrations (including over 1200 weavings) 
larger and better. The author has given us the results of 
her rich experience in the craft since her first edition with 
modern as well as traditional patterns. The book contains 
345 threading directions, from simple twills to compli- 
cated techniques. Each design is given many treadlings. 
Directions are given in simple diagram form for visual 
guidance, and will be more useful than ever to teachers. 
Extremely comprehensive and well organized, this valu- 
able book should be a must for handweavers. 


ADVENTURES IN WEAVING by Gertrude Greer, published by 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., price $12. This is a well- 
rounded book, full of material which will be of the great- 
est interest to weavers. It starts with a glossary of Swedish 
and English weaving terms and continues with interesting 
chapters of a most practical nature, though they may not 
seem to be altcgether consecutive in their application. 
They cover such subjects as hints for beginners, trouble 
shooting, treadling techniques and church laces. Much of 
the information is practical and clear, some of it inspira 
tional. It is delightfully illustrated. 


THe Practica Book or AMERICAN WALLPapPeR by 
Lois and William Katzenbach, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, price $10. This book has both general and 
technical interest for at the end there are several chapters 
giving definite information as to repeats and widths of 
wall papers, helpful to the amateur in wall paper design- 
ing. The opening chapters are lessons in themselves, dis- 
cussing all types of papers from stripes to scenics, from 
color to antiques. Informative and well-illustrated, the 
book is sure to fill a need in its field. 


How to Buitp Your Own Furniture by Paul Bry, pub 
lished by The Macmillan Company, price $2.75. This is 4 
practical book if there ever was one. The first chapter tells 
how to use the book in order to make the furniture des 
cribed in succeeding chapters. These cover storage pieces 
such as chests and bookcases, as well as tables and desks, 
chairs and beds. Designs are simple and modern through 
out, directions detailed and clear. The book will be useful 
to the amateur who wishes to make his own furniture. 


Ed. Note: The Macmillan Company is handling the Amer- 
ican sales and distribution of Jean Lurcat’s “Designing 
Tapestry,” reviewed in the summer issues of Craft Hort 
zons. Rockliff Publishing Corporation, Ltd., of London, 
publishers of the book, have requested Craft Horizons © 
advise its readers that it can be obtained here through 
The Macmillan Company. 

















How 10 Finish or Rerinish Your Furniture by Kay 
Hardy. published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, price 
$3.75. This is a comprehensive book covering all aspects 
of the finishing of furniture old or new. It even tells you 
how to upholster and cane your old chairs and how to 
mix paint. It is a mine of valuable information, clearly 
told and well illustrated, and ends with a useful biblio- 
graphy and a list of supply houses. 


ENAMELING, PrincipLes AND Practice by Kenneth F. 
Bates. published by The World Publishing Company, 
price $3.75. This is the most complete book on enameling 
we have seen. It starts with a brief history of enameling 
and follows with a description of the chemistry of enamels 
and the tools and materials necessary to make them. The 
balance of the book explains the actual steps in the mak- 
ing of all the different types of enamels. These are clear 
and easy to follow. It ends with a chapter on designing 
for enamels and one on the range of possible experimenta- 
tion. The book is well illustrated throughout. 


ADVERTISING AND EprtroriaL Layout by Matlack Price, 
published by McGraw-Hill, price $6. This is a purely 
factual, how-to-do-it book which at the same time is 
beautifully presented with good type and excellent illus- 
trations and diagrams. It covers the elements of layout, its 
picture element, lettering and typography, color and new 
trends. Special chapters are given to magazine and news- 
paper advertising layouts. This is a useful, practical book. 
We have long felt a lack in the library of books on lay- 
out and typography. This book and the one below, while 
not new, are comprehensive and of real value. 


LeTTeRING by Alexander Nesbitt, published by Prentice- 
Hall, price $6. This is an authoritative, standard work on 
lettering and design. It traces the history and evolution of 
lettering. presents thy form used by the designer and con- 
tains a wealth of illustrative material in 95 full-page 
plates. With a complete short course in lettering and 
poster design, this is a useful book for the student. 


Yarn Anrmats You Can Make, by Pearl Pomeroy Goer- 
deler, published by Doubleday & Company, Inc., price 
for paper edition and attached loom $2.75, loom sepa- 
rately, $1.25, paper edition separately, $1.50. This book 
carries step-by-step instructions for making toy animals 
of professional quality, with a sturdy, adjustable little 
loom attached. Mrs. Goerdeler has invented “the new art 
of wool sculpture for fun and profit.” Mrs. Goerdeler 
devised this craft for her own children and perfected it 
later for grown-ups or children. There are over 180 line 
drawings to describe each step and photographs of the 
finished animals. They can be made of new yarn or, less 
expensively, from raveled knitted garments. 


Pamphlets 


Wuere to Seri Hanpcrarts by Dorothy Glazer, pub- 
lished by the Charles H. Branford Company, price $1.50. 
The introduction to this little paper-covered book is 
worth the price of the whole pamphlet, for it gives sound 
and worthwhile advice. We have no way of testing the 
shops listed as buying handmade things though we be- 
lieve that the list presented is very small compared with 
the number of shops which would buy from craftsmen if 
their merchandise were properly presented. 








Two books of immense value 
to practical ‘‘hobbyists”’ 











mAKE YOUR own MAKE YOUR OWN 


. Modern 


Furniture 


WORKING PLANS AND ROOM 
DESIGNS FOR MORE COMFORTABLE 
AND CONVENIENT LIVING 


mODERN euRNiT 


By NORMAN CHERNER 


Illustrated with almost one hundred working 
drawings, sketches and photographs, this 
book shows how a home or apartment can be 
furnished in excellent modern taste at little 
expense. Included are plans for chairs, tables, 
beds, and built-in storage units of all kinds. 
Exploded sectional diagrams facilitate quick 
and easy assembly. In many cases the only 
tools required are saw, hammer, and screw 
driver, since the design of the furniture elim- 
inates the need for complicated joining tech- 
niques. There are special sections on room 
layouts, lighting, furniture arrangement, fin- 
ishing and upholstering. $4.00 


THE Rug AND 
Carpet BOOK 


By 
MILDRED J. O’BRIEN 


This complete, authoritative guide to choos- 
ing and caring for rugs and carpets gives you 
a wealth of valuable information. Beside be- 
ing a history of floor coverings and the craft 
of weaving, it shows you how to choose the 
very latest in color, fabrics and weaves, and 
gives detailed instructions on the kind of care 
that will assure the utmost in utility and 
beauty. Home owners and decorators will refer 
time and again to this thoroughly practical 
book. Fully illustrated. $4.00 


At all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND ST., N. Y. 18 
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